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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Political matter not being accepted for the reading col- 
umns of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, the publishers further 
state that they prefer to decline also the insertion of itas an ad- 
vertisement. The advertisement below, in this issue, being a 
response to one last week, it is expected that this will relieve the 
minds of both classes represented, and close the discussion. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person ta 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


YOUNTRY BOARD.—WANTED IN A 


Friend’s family, a few boarders—children or adults; farm 
situated about two miles from depot and meeting-house at Qua- 
kertown. Reasonable rates ; very beautiful country and healthy 
Hye Address A 8. H., Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Raee 

, Phils ots lphia. 


MAKE 
Compensation 
Office INTELLI- 


(YOMPA NION.—A 


WOULD 


herself generally useful in a refined family. 


LADY 


moderate References exchanged. 
GENCER AND JOURNAL 


Address H., 


MORE EARNEST WORDS TO CONSCIEN- 
TIOUS FRIENDS. 
THE article that appeared in last week’s INTELLIGENCER 
has made us feel that we, too, must address, 
est words to Friends.” 


“A few earn- 
We do not appeal to you as part- 
isans, but as members of a religious body which professes 
to embody its principles in its practices; and we ask you 
to carefully consider the responsibility which rests upon 
you as voters, and to see to it that your actions in this 
capacity are consistent with your principles as Friends. 
The article alluded to tells us that the ‘Course of 
Cleveland’s administration upon the Indian question has 
been subversive of much of the good which Friends and 
accomplished.” If that be true, then we 
Friends can find no better man to vote for than Clinton B. 
Fisk, who was appointed by President Grant Chairman of 
the Indian Commission, and who still holds that office, 
having spent out of his own pocket thousands of dollars 


others have 





for that people whom the Friends are interested to protect. | 

If we would prevent oppression in the South, we must | 
vote the same ticket, for that is the ticket of the only party 
that would or can break up the “ Solid South” and put an 
end to sectionalism, out of which all such political oppres- 
sion grows. 

The platforms of both the Republican and the Prohi- 
bition parties are silent on these two subjects,and we must, 
therefore, look to that party which is the greatest friend 
of humanity. And can any party be a greater friend of 
humanity than that party which is organized for the pro- | 
tection of the home? And what evil rests so heavily 
to-day upon the Negro of the South as the evil of intem- 
perance? The candidate of the one party has been for 
years a laborer for the good of the Indian, and Fisk Uni- 
versity is but one of the monuments of his world-wide 
reputation as a friend of the Negro. Has Harrison such a 
record ? 

The Prohibition party advocates arbitration for the set- 
tlement of national difficulties, it advocates woman’s 
equality with man before the law. Can Friends find these 
anywhere else? Is it consistent with Friends’ principles 
to support them ? 

But we are told that “ Protection must be protected.” | 
It must, and nowhere can we find a clearer or more em- 
phatic declaration of that than in the Prohibition Plat- 
form. 

Why, then, are we urged to turn from this party to the 
Republican, if the policy of Protection is as earnestly ad- 
vocated in the former as in the latter. 

Because the Republican Party has given us “ the rea- 
sonable and practical legislation by which the vice of 
drinking has been in many places greatly curtailed.” This 
we could prove by reliable statistics to be in most cases in- 
correct, did the space permitted to us allow us to introduce 
them; but even if we admit that it has been 
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| Association of Friends to Promote the 


“ curtailed,” | 





it has not been prevented. The vice of selling still goes on and 


we have no promise or indication of any intention on the | 


part of the Republican Party to stop it. That party grants 


it permission to go on, and shares the movey wrung by its | 


licensed agents, the rumsellers, from the poor and degraded 
of this land ; and we, the members of the Society of Friends 
are urged to be partners in this iniquity, to approve it and 
to perpetuate it. We are told that the time to act on this 


question is not now, but that we should wait four years | 
longer; and it appears that we were told the same thing | 


four years ago; and yet they who tell us this are grieving 


over the wrongs of the Indian and the Negro and feel that | 


they must be righted to-day. 


But what is the real argument in last week’s INTELLI- | 


GENCER, had it been fully expressed? Simply this: “‘ The 
Prohibition Party is right, we have no word to say against 


it, its candidate, or its principles; but it cannot elect its | 
nominees; therefore, don’t vote for them for fear that by | 


so doing the Democrats may retain power.” What an 
argument to address to members of the Society of Friends! 

Don’t act according to your convictions, but do what 
you know to be wrong that some fancied right may be 
gained. Oppose the manufacture and sale of liquor in 
your own Society,turn out those who violate the discipline 
in that respect, and then go to the polls and vote the same 
ticket with the rumseller, to perpetuate the power of the 
party that sells him a license, in order that you may | 
lighten your taxes or be true to your party. 

But we have not yet been able to entirely clear our So- 
ciety of liquor dealers; shall we, then, give up Prohibi- 
tion and sell to those who have the means to buy a high 
license to continue their business, and then take the pro- 
ceods to partly pay the expenses of the meeting ? 


Friends, shall we take the principles of our Society 
into our politics, or shall we take the policy of the Repub- 
lican party into our meeting? Let us be consistent: no 
vote is ever lost that uplifts a great moral principle and 


pushes it forward toward ultimate triumph. 


8S. B. Carr, 
Tenth month 29, 1888. 


Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowARp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SARAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila, 
Henry M. Latina, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l‘a.; Mary Aun Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal! 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURE 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
CAPITAL (paid) $300,000. SURPLUS $70,000 
DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 
Negotiated by REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Col. 


SUCCESSORS TO REEVES, ALSOP & CO 


Also KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES 


The above are worthy the attention of investors. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen. Agents, 


11g South Fourth Street, Phila. 


SAMUEL CONARD, Late of Cooper & Conard. 
Isaac FORSYTHE 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 
38 ParK Row, New YorK. 


7038 WALNUT ST., PHILA’DA 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPITAL, . 
SURPLUS anv UNDIV IDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES. 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. lso 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400, 470 
Cuarantee e Strength, $1,150, 470 
Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 
* _ Mortgages cages. aggreg ting $11, 768 818 
- 6,358,162 
. 91 3 og 


Hi ‘410, 656 
Interest paid aggregating 


- 3,345,495 
Total paid to investors 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 


Savings Department for Small Amounts. 
Full information furnished by 


J.B.WA TKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS: 
New York Mang’r, fren ay DICKINSON, 319 Greadway. 


Amos Hiniporn € Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 


MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. — 


The use of the INTELLSGRNOER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. jay" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@a 


$2,000,000 00 | 


s 


| FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


'STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT { 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 


LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK, 
un 


Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
of the city and surrounding count We are 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


resi 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


LARD OF THE 
A 


VERY BEST QUALITY 


SPECIALTY. 
CHESTS! 


QUEEN C0. 924 PHILADA. 


SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 

SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 

MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 

SCIENTIFIC 
Lele eee aa! 


DESCRIP TION 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE prea pane 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, _ 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 


OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





w 


PE; : INH UR ST ; TELEPHONE No. 118. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 
ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 
and make to measure. 


PLAIN AND FaSHIONABLE GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
GARMENTS. TAILOR. 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Ww NTED.—A SETTLED MAN, NOT VERY 
strong, will give entire services for a comfortable home 

with a Friend, or in some Friends’ institution. Capable of tak- 
ing charge or looking after most any business Main object em- 
ployment. Address C. M. D , 22 N. 5th St., care of H. B. Hanford, 


[ALIFORNIA ORANGE AND RAISIN LAND. 


7,400 acres of the finest land in Southern California. Just 
the place for a colony Will sell as a whole or by sections. 
1,600 acres subdivided into 40-acre tracts, for sale to settlers, or 
would colonize the 9,000 acres Address 

SIGNOR, FERRY & SELOVER, San Diego, Cal. 


J 
J 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


“TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2h real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8h of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa., New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md, Va., W. Va., D.C., Ohio, Ill, Wis, Ind. AndI 
will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 


WM. S. INGRAM, 81 N. SECOND §ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
. . ~ 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, MaTs, RvGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 7 y QPREWN 
oO Te BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL aatheneeeenell i eepinsonnnaned , 
LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


(Successor to 8S. Maddock.) 
736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
4@-Pilain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School fer both sexes under the care of Pur- 


chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 


corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 


fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 
Fr RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 


prepare for college. 


| $25 to $55. 





Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
For further information address, 


ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R, CALEY, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


jp FHleH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQuILa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


vow IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 

4 PAPER HANGING DONE. 
Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress in the country. A. L. DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 
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ARROW WORDS. 


NEVER shall thy spoken word 

Be again unsaid, unheard. 

Well its work the utterance wrought— 
Woe or weal, whate’er it brought ; 
Once for all the rune is read, 

Once for all the judgment said. 
Though it pierced, a poisoned spear, 
Through the soul though holdest dear, 
Though it quiver fierce and deep, 
Through some stuinless spirit’s sleep, 
Idle, vain, the flying sting 

That a passing rage might bring. 
Speech shall give it fangs of steel, 
Utterance all its barb reveal. 

—Rose Terry Cooke. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


SILENT MEETINGS. 
Tus is a great mystery, hid from the eye of that 
man who is run from the inward life into outward 
observations. He cannot see either that this is re- 
quired by the Lord of his people, or any edification 
therein, or benefit thereby; but to the mind that is 
drawn inward, the thing is plain; and the building 
up thereby in the life of God, and fellowship one 
with another therein, is sweetly felt; and precious 
refreshment from the presence of the Lord, received 
by them who singly herein wait upon him, according 
to the leadings and requirings of his holy spirit. 

After the mind is in some measure turned to the 
Lord, his quickenings felt, his seed beginning to arise 
and spring up in the heart, then the flesh is to be si- 
lent before him, and the soul to wait upon him, and 
for his further appearings in that measure of life 
which is already revealed. 

Now, in this measure of life which is of Christ, 
and in which Christ is and appears to the soul, 
there is the power of life and death ;—power to kill 
the flesh, and power to quicken to God ;—power to 
cause the soul to cease from its own workings, and 
power to work in and for the soul what God requires 
and what is acceptable in his sight. And in this, 
God is to be waited upon and worshipped continu- 
ally, both in private and in public, according as his 
spirit draws and teaches. 

For the Lord reguireth of his people not only to 
worship him apart, but to meet together to worship; 
and they that are taught of Him dare not forsake the 
assembling of themselves together, as the manner of 
some is, but watch against the temptations and 
snares which the enemy lavs to deceive them there- 


not feel the drawings of the Father thereunto. 
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| resolution not to speak, we know not; but we wait 


| them, have acceptance with the Lord herein; and 
from, and to disturb their sense by, that they might | 
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And this is the manner of their worship: They 
are to wait upon the Lord,—they are to meet in the 
silence of flesh, and to watch for the stirrings of His 
life, and the breaking forth of His power amongst 
them, And in the breakings forth of that power 
they may pray, speak, exhort, rebuke, etc., accord- 
ing as the spirit teaches, requires, and gives utter- 
ance. But if the spirit do not require to speak and 
give to utter, then every one is to sit still in his 
place—in his heavenly place, I mean—feeling his 
own measure, feeding thereupon, receiving there- 
from into his spirit what the Lord giveth. Now, in 
thia,is edifying—pure edifying—precious edifying ; 
his soul, who thus waits, is hereby particularly edi- 
fied by the spirit of the Lord at every meeting. And 
then, also, there is the life of the whole felt in every 
vessel that is turned to its measure ; insomuch asthe 
warmth of life in each vessel does not only warm the 
particular, but they are like a heap of fresh and liv- 
ing coals, warming one another, insomuch as a great 
strength, freshness, and vigor of life flows into all. 
And if any be burdened, tempted, buffeted by Satan, 
bowed down, overborn, languishing, afflicted, dis- 
tressed, etc., the estate of such is felt in spirit, and 
secret cries, or open, as the Lord pleaseth, ascend up 
to the Lord for them; and they many times find 
ease and relief in a few words spoken, or without 
words, if it be the season of their help and relief 
with the Lord. 

For absolutely silent meetings, wherein there is a 
























































































































































on the Lord, either to feel Him in words, or in si- 
lence of spirit without words, as He pleaseth. And 
that which we aim at, and are instructed to by the 
spirit of the Lord as to silent meetings, is, that the 
flesh in every one be kept silent, and that there be 
no building up, but in the spirit and power of the 
Lord. 

Now, there are several states of people ; some feel 
little of the Lord’s presence, but feel temptations and 
thoughts with many wanderings and rovings of mind. 
These are not yet acquainted with the power, or, at 
least, know not ils dominion, but rather feel dominion 
of the evil over the good in them; and this is a sore, 
travailing, and mournful state ; and meetings to such 
as these, many times may seem to themselves rather 
for the worse than for the better. Yet even these, 
turning as much as may be from such things, and 
cleaving, or at least, in truth of heart, desiring to 
cleave to that which disliketh or witnesses against 







































































continuing to wait in this trouble and distress, keep- 
ing close to meetings in fear and subjection to the 
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Lord who requireth it, though with little appearing 
benefit, do reap a hidden benefit at present, and shall 
reap a more clear and manifest benefit afterwards, as 
the Lord wasteth and weareth out that in them, 
wherein the darkness hath its strength. 

God is to be worshipped in Spirit, in His own 
power and life, and this is at His own disposal. His 
church is a gathering in the Spirit. If any man speak 
there he must speak as the oracle of God, as the ves- 
sel out of which God speaks; as the trumpet out of 
which he gives the sound. Therefore, there is to be 
a waiting in silence till the spirit of the Lord move 
to speak, and also gives words to speak. For a man 
is not to speak his own words, or in his own wisdom 
and tine; but the spirit’s words, in the spirit’s wis- 
dom and time, which is, when it moves and gives to 
speak. Yea, the ministry of the spirit and life is 
more close and immediate when without words than 
with words, as has been often felt, and is faithfully 
testified by many witnesses. Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man how and what things God reveals to his chil- 
dren by his spirit, when they wait upon him in his 
pure fear, and worship and converse with him in 
spirit; for then the fountain of the great deep is un- 
sealed, and the everlasting springs surely give up the 
pnre and living water.—Jsaac Pennington. 


THE PRISONER.’ 


Wuart is the prisoner in his cell? A man just the 
same as you or I, held in the same great hand, but 
held differently,—held tightly, violently, if you will, 
roughly, indignantly, because he is out of sympathy 
with the hand which holds him. Sometimes the 
fault is in the hand. Sometimes the law is unright- 
eous; and then it holds the prisoner harshly, just in 
proportion to his righteousness. Then come the cells 
full of spiritual honor of him in history. Then come 
the scaffolds, which are glorious. Then the prisoner 
rests in the grasp of the higher law. But when the 
law is righteous and the man unrighteous, then his 
penal imprisonment is simply the tightening grasp of 
the same great hand of corporate humanity which 
has been about him from his birth. He has insisted 
on swimming up the stream, and so the stream beats 
him in the face; but the great, gracious movement 
of the stream itself is still the same. It is of all im- 
portance. I believe that we should clearly see how 
imprisonment and every kind of punishment is not 
a new activity, but it is the special form which the 
perpetual activity of the State, which represents 
humanity, assumes when it is resisted by harmful 
crime. If we do not understand that, our prisons 
become unaccountable. They are anomalies and 
monsters. And this is testified by the consideration 
of the only purposes for which, when he thinks care- 
fully, man can believe that he has the right to ad- 
minister punishment to his fellow man. What are 
these purposes? Where does society get its right to 
punish? What are the limits of its power? Some- 
times it seems as if the State’s punishment were ven- 
geance, or the absolute meting out by man to fellow- 





1Part of a sermon by Phillips Brooks, of Boston, before the 
National Prison Association, Seventh month 15, 1888. 








man of the essential correspondent of his crime in 
suffering,—the giving to the criminal his deserts. 
But that cannot be. Man has no wisdom or charac- 
ter to fit him for that awful function. Only the Eter- 
nal and Absolute can judge absolutely. Vengeance 
belongs to God. 

Again, it seems as if society dealt only with its 
inconveniences, and swept into the waste heap of its 
prison, or swept over the precipice of its scaffold, all 
that made it uncomfortable or hindered the execu- 
tion of its plans. Once that may have been, proba- 
bly was. But modern society, modern law, demands 
a moral element. There must be wickedness in the 
criminal, as well as inconvenience to the State, be- 
fore punishment becomes a right. For the inconve- 
nient man who is not a wrong-doer, modern life has 
no prison, Whatthen? Three purposes of punish- 
ment remain. They all presuppose wrong-doing. 
The first two are deterrent, and the third is educa- 
tional. The first two are repressive, and the third 
constructive. The first two are negative, and the 
third is positive. The first is easy, the second is 
harder, and the third is very hard. It is easy to deal 
with the prisoner so that he shall not repeat his crime. 
You have only to kill him or keep him unpardoned 
behind his prison’s bars. It is harder so to deal with 
the prisoner that others shall be less inclined to 
crime on his account. That demands deep study of 
human nature, and of its wayward impulses. It is 
very hard to deal with the prisoner so that he him- 
self shall be reformed. That is not done without 
sympathy, tireless devotion, and quenchless faith. 
And yet this third is the only real purpose. It is the 
best ; and, if you leave it out, there will be little need 
of prison reform. The scaffold will answer all pur- 
poses, as it used to do. Prisons will only be needed 
while the guillotine is set up or the fire is kindled. 
But make the third supreme, with the other two 
waiting in the background as its ministers. Let the 
great purpose of imprisonment be reformation, with 
immediate prevention of crime only as the subordi- 
nate necessity, and is not the figure of the tightening 
hand absolutely trueandclear? The grasp, the same 
grasp which has held him in the sunshine, now 
shuts the culprit in the dark. And why? First, 
certainly that he may not do mischief; second, cer- 
tainly that others still in the sunlight may be taught 
and warned and frightened by his disappearance. 
But, most of all, certainly that in that tightened 
grasp and in that undisturbed darkness the healthy 
pressure of the healthy whole may round this 
diseased, distorted portion into symmetry and 
health. Such a description is absurd and fantastic, 
if we judge it by the prison standard of the past. 
Does it not truly represent the true and growing 
prison standard of to-day ? 

I ask you tothink with me whether it does not im 
mediately tend to secure those conditions and feelings 
with regard to imprisonment which are really funda- 
mental to its best work, which must be cordially recog- 
nized before imprisonment can satisfy our consciences 
and do its work? I mention five of such conditions, 
which we may call the normal or healthy aspects of 
the prisoner’s life. The first is the combination of 
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the natural and the unnatural, of that whose causes 
I can clearly trace,and that which seems most in- 
credible and monstrous. No man thinks rightly of 
the prison unless he feel both of these elements in it. 
The prisoner is man; and yet he is man who has 
broken loose from the true life of manhood, and so 
forfeited the first right of manhood, which is liberty. 
This latter fact ishorrible. Every best instinct rebels 
against it. No true soul can pass a prison on the 
street without a shudder. But the first fact, the un- 
destroyed manhood of the man, is full of hope. 
What man has been, what man intrinsically is, he 
may be. Honor and hope, these two together, must 
fill the prison atmosphere. Before the last hundred 
years, before Howard began his journey of inspection 
in 1773, there was no sense of honor and no light of 
hope in the prison world of England. The two came 
in together. When it came to seem not a matter-of- 
course affair, but something very dreadful, that a man 
should lose his liberty and energy and character ,— 
then, not till then, began the struggle for recovery. 
When it seemed possible that he should be redeemed, 
then it seemed horrible for him to be as he was. 
When the misery of a man’s being lost in the desert 
came to be intensely felt, then it was also felt that 
it was indeed a man that was lost; and so, that he 
might fight his way out of the wilderness, with the 
power of the prison came its hope, and with its hope 
came its honor. 

Closely allied to this is the education which a true 
prison ought to give to the prisoner’s sense of the 
quality of pain. That which makes the prisoner’s 


sufferings must change as the manhood of the 
prisoner is more and more developed. At first, it is 
the mere discomfort of his lot, the most ignoble sort 
of pain,—the meagre food, the hard bed, the disa- 


greeable toil. Then afterward, if the man becomes 
more nobie, it is the nobler suffering of the loss of 
liberty. That he should sit between these walls 
while beasts are roving in the mountains and ships 
are sailing on the sea and merchants are trading in 
the market and caravans are journeying across the 
plains,—all this is terrible. And, then, it is the 
misery of base companionship, the brutal life, the 
low and cruel faces which look in through the win- 
dow every day. And yet it has not sounded the 
man’s capacity of pain. Not till there comes the 
sense of shame, the self-contempt, the vision of lost 
opportunity, is the man’s true suffering attained. A 
beast might feel the others,—this is the man’s alone. 
Men are judged by their capacity of suffering. Poor 
is the prison influence which does not bring forth the 
capacity for ever nobler, deeper pain, which also is 
the ministry of this prison life in which we live. 
Again, the prison has its value in the way in 
which it bears constant witness to that fact which 
lies at the bottom of our consciousness and our ex- 
perience, but which both our highest and our lowest 
thoughts and standards are always tending to ob- 
scure,—the fact that principle and interest are identi- 
cal, that goodness and happiness, wickedness and un- 
happiness, go together. How man’s first instincts 
prophesy that truth! How, as his life goes on, it 
grows obscure! The bad man says: “ It is not true. 
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Behold, I can be very bad, and yet be very happy.” 
The good man says: “I will not care whether it be 
true or not. I must be good regardless of my happi- 
ness.” And yet how men are held, in spite of every 
contradiction, to the assurance that it must be true! 
The prison is the hard, crude, violent assertion set 
into the heart of the complicated and bewildered life 
of the city that the truth is true. The prison is the 
stony conscience of the town. It stands there with 
its blank unqualified assertion that sin brings misery. 
It strikes that assurance inward on the prisoner, giv- 
ing him the rebuke and inspiration which conscience 
always has to give to those who will listen to her 
voice. It radiates that assurance outward on all who 
walk beneath its walls. It would not be good that it 
should be the only institution of the city, as it would 
not be good that a man should be only conscience. 
But the conscience cannot be spared out of the man; 
and the prison’s sharp, clear voice has its perpetual 
testimony to bear amid the confused, sophistical 
standards of human life. 


=— SE a = 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EAST NOTTINGHAM, MD., MEETING-HOUSE. 


In 1701, twenty years after William Penn received 
the grant of land forming the great State which bears 
his name, a colony of Friends clustered themselves 
more or less remotely about the spot now occupied 
by East Nottingham meeting-house, (now in Cecil 
county, Maryland). Attracted to this locality, as 
history records, by the excellent quality and great 
quantity of timber, they had grants of land from the 
Commissioners who were in charge of Penn’s posses- 
sions, (as it was then supposed to be a part of them), 
some of one thousand, others five hundred acres, at 
eight pounds sterling per hundred acres, or at an an- 
nual rental of one-and-a-half bushels of wheat, the 
first year being rent free, and a like time allowed for 
the payment of purchase money. 

In the same year Penn visited the infant settle- 
ment, marking with his own hand, as tradition says, 
the site for a meeting-house, and giving by deed to 
his beloved society as a perpetual possession a tract 
of forty acres. In 1705, a meeting was organized at 
the home of James Brown, one of the pioneers; five 
years later upon the site before mentioned the first 
house of worship, a log structure, was erected. 
Whether the spot was of Penn’s selecting or not it is 
certainly an eligible one, being a point from which 
the ground descends on all sides, and where now five 
roads meet, each running through the donated tract, 
and thus dividing it into five parts. 

In 1730, a monthly meeting was established here, 
and about this time the log building gave place toa more 
commodious one of brick,—imported from England 
as many think, but there are better reasons for be- 
lieving they were burned near where they were used. 
As such buildings were rare in the new country, this 
gave the name of “Brick Meeting House,” (which was 
retained until recently), to the little village which 
grew up about it. Its erection was also presumably 
indicative of the prosperity which attended the set- 
tlers. Perhaps even in those days they were earning 
the reputation for thrift for which they of the Society 
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have become almost proverbial. In 1748 the wood- 
work was destroyed by fire; the walls remaining, it 
was shortly refitted, when a stone addition made of 
it quite a large house ; but it must be remembered 
that it served the country for many miles around 
as the settlers in this locality and to the North 
were in great part Friends. 

In 1810 the woodwork of the building was again 
destroyed, the fire originating, says our informant 
who well remembers the occurrence, in this manner: 
“Tt was in the winter season, when during a business 
session of meeting some children were playing about 
when one found his way into a closet where kind- 
lings were kept and where was a pan of ashes con- 
taining live coals. The child not understanding ‘ how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth’ amused himself 
by placing light fuel on the coals. His prank was not 
known, yet he afterward related the circumstances 
unaware of the harm resulting. The fire was not 
discovered until seen from without at night fall.” 
Although the combustible portion was destroyed the 
walls again remained, and upon replacing the wood 
work a gallery extending around three sides of the 
building was added and the chimneys with wide fire 
places were replaced by flues. 

Thus for more than acentury and a half havea part 
of the walls withstood the ravages of time and their 
present appearance gives promise of their remaining 
for years tocome. A landmark to all the country 
round the old house stands a mute witness to manifold 
changes and the occurrence of numberless scenes 
long forgotten. These walls have resounded with the 
voices of many of the loved and honored leaders of 
the Society. Here, often amid the silent worshippers 
the weary and burdened have gained fresh strength 
for life’s conflicts while from its doors has issued a 
continuous stream of influence whose extent we may 
not measure. Near by is the ground where are sleep- 
ing those hardy pioneers, with generations of their 
descendants. All of the earlier graves are unmarked, 
there being but two stones bearing dates in the last 
century ; but as death was in the land then as now, 
the ground was doubtless put to its intended use at 
an early date. Near to the small entrance gate is a 
distinct depression where it is said, and doubtless 
truly, were buried Revolutionary soldiers who died in 
the meeting-house while it served as a hospital for a 
division of Gen. Smallwood’s army. Not even a 
mound marks much of the ground first in use, yet 
this portion with that now in use is well kept and 
neatly enclosed. 


Lombard, Md. M. Atice Brown. 


Tuere is an immense difference between knowing 
a@man and knowing about a man, and there is the 
same difference between knowing a thing and know- 
ing about a thing. It is this latter kind of knowl- 
edge with which the young and the old of this gen- 
eration are to a large extent supplied.—Principal 
Donaldson in the Forum. 


PERSONALITIES are cheap; they are the poverty of 
our intellectual resources, and they rarely end in 
honor or charity.—Selected. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DENVER AND THE MOUNTAINS. 


I spent the First-day quietly in brother Philip 
Price’s Denver home. The next day, in company 
with sister E. M. P., made a visit to Silver Plume, 
over 50 miles northwest of Denver. We passed Argo, 
where there are large smelting works, saw snow- 
capped mountains in the distance (the Snowy Range) 
illumined by the sun, although hidden from us by 
intervening clouds. It was an inspiring sight, for 
while there are multitudes of travelers and pleasure 
seekers to whom these are common things, the privi- 
lege of seeing the Rocky Mountains in all their gran- 
deur had not been among my anticipations. Wesaw 
Long’s Peak towering high, also Gray’s Peak, alti- 
tude 14,341 feet. They looked so near yet were 
miles away. The mountain scenery was so attractive 
that for miles the nearer view was neglected. We 
saw them gathering the alfalfa crop, which though 
ripe was bright and green. Soon we came to the 
foot-hills which seemed grand before seeing the 
greater heights. Some of them were perfectly flat, 
called mesa. Part of Pueblo is built upon such a moun- 
tain. We passed Castle Rock,—and it does have a 
castle-like appearance,—came to Golden, where they 
have a Reform School doing good work, and also a 
* Mine School,” which is in demand in these mining 
districts. Descended to Clear Creek Cafion, with the 
high mountains closing in around us, their sides al- 
most in places touching the cars, while the overhang- 
ing rocks, apparently loose, seemed as though they 
would plunge upon us. But O,so majestic! giving 
one some conception of the mighty throes of nature, 
and the internal workings essential to render this 
globe inhabitable. Deep clefts in the rocks were 
often seen ; sometimes they looked like loose stones 
piled high, then again more solid and concrete. We 
queried, awed in spirit by the grandeur: Canthere 
be scenes more sublime than these? Clear Creek, 
(not yet rightly named, for the mines color it), keeps 
close to our track, sometimes with scarcely room for 
its course and our trainin the deep defile. We had 
not advanced far into the mountains until we were 
induced to take the observation car which we at first 
had avoided on account of the exposure. Utilizing 
all our wraps we enjoyed greatly the unobstructed 
view. Loose stones and rocks lie along the way, 
hinting from whence they may have fallen, but hav- 
ing no power to detract from the intense interest of 
the scene. Some evergreens and other growth deck 
the sides and summits at intervals, while still higher 
and more rugged the peaks tower in their majesty. 
Even here beneath the deep blue heavens, and the 
grandeur all around us, there were drawbacks to our 
enjoyment. A party of young men and women were 
in the open car ; one of the latter quaffed the intoxi- 
cating cup, the other was smoking a cigar. Each 
fainted at different times, not seeming to reason 
from cause to effect. It was indeed a heart-rending 
sight, yet while disturbed by their boisterous mirth, 


we could not dwell in the valley of depression in 
such an uplifting and inspiring atmosphere. It 
seems impossible that such could truly enjoy the 
works of the Great Architect. But we could only 
leave them in His hands and judge mercifully. 





Part of our train branched off at Fork’s Creek for 
Black Hawk. In some places the creek is almost ob- 
structed by rocks which have fallen. The road was 
walled occasionally with round stones or pebbles of 
almost every size—looking as though washed by the 
sea. Some of the rocks or mountains look like solid 
mason-work, and ina sense they are. We came to 
Idaho Springs (hot mineral), quite a health resort 
where were a number of attractive vine-clad houses. 
Passed smelting works and cabins on the mountain 
sides, the shelter of prospectors for the precious ore. 
Some of these were on the top of the mountains, and 
the frequent openings with white sand piled in front 
indicated how many have come to these mountains 
seeking their fortunes, often to turn away disap- 
pointed, though a few have thus amassed wealth. 
The cafion widens in many mining districts or where 
the towns are situated. Saw some ranches in these 
spaces—but scarcely sufficient results we though to 
compensate for the toil. Saw two little girls by the 
mountain side accompanied by a dog, and wondered 
what facilities there were for the rearing of these. 
But the towns were not many miles apart, and doubt- 
less a school of some description is provided. At the 
foot of one of the mountains there was a cemetery ; 
the white stones which marked it came to view 
quite unexpectedly. We thought of travelers who 
might have perished in these deep defiles, amid the 
wintry storms. Georgetown is quite a large town in 
a flat between the snow-capped peaks; we found 
that here the snow had fallen within the last two 
weeks,—though some of the peaks we saw had been 
whitened all through the heat of summer. There 
wasa large school building, some fine residences, and 
hotels here, looking as though comfort and prosper- 
ity might abound. We now came to “ The Loop,” 
which is truly wonderful,—making three circles by 
rail,—passed under a slight bridge suspended high in 
air above us, over which we were soon to pass as we 
made the loop, a perfect circle—‘ollowed by two oth- 
ers which did not quite tie. There was a fine view 
of Georgetown lying below us as we crossed the high 
bridge. The scenery is grand beyond description ; 
we see mining huts high up the mountains, and won- 
der how they climb the steep ascent. A young wo- 
man on the train was taking instantaneous views,— 
a grand opportunity. Four miles beyond George- 
town we reach Silver Plume and alight, the train go- 
ing four miles farther to Graymont. We have two 
hours to eat our lunch and look around the town. 
Here Clear Creek, truly named, every stone and peb- 
ble clearly defined in its limpid water, runs close to 
the houses. Saw the children going to school, who 
stopped and gaveusa drink from a pure mountain 


spring. Delicious it was indeed, and we rejoiced in | 


the many who would find refreshment therefrom. 
At 2 p. m. we took train for return trip, and enjoyed 
it all over again. Flowers blooming in the cottage 
windows cheered us, bespeaking a love of the beau- 
tiful. We often saw roads high up the mountain 
sides, looking more dangerous than our railroad 
travel, and could but wonder to what point they led. 
Much of the way we could see the engine and train 
ahead making the curves, we being in the rear. Saw 
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a log house at Idaho Springs, the seams covered with 
tin cans, (opened of course), painted blue, also a stone 
edifice built to resemble one of the old castles. Some 
of the mountain sides looked tillable, smooth, and 
seemingly devoid of rock—but tov steep for man or 
beast to climb; others jutting rocks piled high. 
The mountains seemed even higher than in the 
morning; so wild, sc grand, and awe-inspiring. We 
parted with them and Clear Creek as the daylight 
was fading, after a day of intense enjoyment, wish- 
ing so much many of the dear friends at home could 
have shared it with us. Reached Denver after 6 p. m., 
and were soon in our brother’s house, who had been 
alone through most of the day, but had fared com- 
fortably, and there was a sense of deep thankfulness 
for all the day had yielded. 

We were surprised the next day to receive a call 
from William and Mary Ferris, of Wilmington, Del., 
accompanied by their daughter Fannie Hallowell re- 
siding here, and have since visited them very pleas- 
antly in her home. We also had a call from William 
and Ellen V. Smedley formerly of West Chester, and 
go this afternoon to visit them in North Denver. It 
is very pleasant to meet with familiar faces so far 
from home, and this and the kindnesses continually 
received from those never met before tend to dimin- 
ish distance and unite us in the bonds of a common 
humanity, and Christian fellowship. We have also 
been visited by Edward Marshall and wife from 
West Chester, and since called on them here, he 
feeling the climate a great benefit to health as so 
many affirm. The atmosphere does seem very 
pure, and the sky so deep a blue; we are almost able 
to catch a view of the distant mountains. Yesterday 
we saw Pike’s Peak while taking a ride with some 
friends. 

Mary A. Edmunds, a teacher formerly in Chester 
Co., and a pupil in the Normal School at West Ches- 
ter, who came here for health, and is still teaching, 
having her heart in the work, kindly took me to visit 
some of the public schools. The system is excellent 
here; they have about twenty schools. I felt at- 
tracted to the “ Whittier,” erected 5 years ago, 12 
rooms; a very handsome building, as indeed they all 
are that I saw. The Principal took us through the 
different rooms, which were well ventilated, having 
the best conveniences therefor. We also went on top 
of the building and had a grand view of the whole 
city, also of the mountains, having most of the 
schools pointed out,—the Emerson, Longfellow, the 
Hyde Park, just being completed, where M. A. E. is 
to teach, and many others. Then we visited the High 
School which is a very large and imposing building; 
the halls and stairways immense. We called in most 
of the rooms, seeing the pupils engaged in their vari- 
ous exercises. Met with the principal, Jas. H. 
Baker, long a teacher, and greatly interested in the 
work. They have no political or other selfish inter- 
ests to interfere with the best school government. 


All the means necessary are freely furnished; 
there is no complaint of taxes, and the stranger com- 
ing to apply fora position stands an equal chance 
with the Mayor’s daughter, only merit prevailing. 
The salary is $80 per month, except in the primary 
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department. In this the number of children is in 
excess of room and they divide the day, having 
another class to come in the afternoon. These teach- 
ers receive $100 per month. There is another pleas- 
ant feature in these schools,—no distinction of color 
is made, there are no separate schools or seats, and 
there appears to be no feeling on the subject. 

Last evening, (2nd day, 22nd), had an appointed 
meeting in Unity church, where from one to two hun- 
dred assembled. There was the arising of prayerful 
desire, to realize in the depths of the soul “that per- 
fect love casts out all fear,” and to rely alone on the 
Divine Source of strength. The call was extended, 
seeing wejwere of different religious persuasions and 
many entirely unacquainted with the manner of 
Friends, that all might endeayor to gather into the 
true silence of the soul, that we might be blessed and 
refreshed together. And all dividing lines were, I 
believe,laid low and a fellowship of spirit exper- 
ienced. There were several membersof our Society 
present, and many who had come from among 
Friends, or had some connection or acquaintance 
with them. Louisa Painter, widow of Edward, and 


her daughter were there, also a neice of John Worth, 
all of whom it was very pleasant to meet and many 
queries were extended regarding Friends in the East, 
and the desire was expressed for similar meetings. 
We came home and hada precious opportunity in 
brother Philip’s family, he not being able to go out 
with us—and retired with a heart overflowing with 


thanksgiving to the Father whence all blessings flow. 


L. oP. 
Denver, 10th mo. 23. 


— es 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 43. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 11, 1888. 
Topic: FAITHFULNESS REWARDED. 
GOLDEN Text.—‘‘ Trust in the Lord, and do good ; dwell in the 
land, and follow after faithfulness.”"—Psalm 37 : 3. 
READ Joshua 14: 5-15. 
Five years of conflict intervene between the defeat 
at Ai and the present lesson. In that time Ai had 
been again attacked and utterly destroyed. The 
great cities of the land with their kings had, one after 
another, yielded to the victorious army of Israel, un- 
til the whole country from its southern border to 
“the valley of Lebanon under Mount Hermon,” was 
in the possession of the Israelites. It is a sad story 
of war in its most cruel and unrelenting features, and 
it is hard to reconcile our thought of God as the kind 
and loving Father of the whole human family, with 
the barbarous conceptions of the Israelites, who be- 
lieved themselves acting under his leadership, as the 
appointed instruments for the destruction of the 
Canaanitish idolators. War is always to be deplored 
and we may well work and pray that the time may 
soon come when the nations of the earth shall learn 
war no more. Joshua and Caleb are both old men, 
and the work of dividing up the land among the 
tribes and the half-tribe is begun, the distribution 
being made by Eleazar, the priest, and Joshua and 
the heads of the tribes of Israel. Joshua belonged 
to the tribe of Ephraim, one of the sons of Joseph, 
and Caleb was of the house of Judah. The head- 
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quarters of Joshua were at Gilgal, the place where 
the people made their first encampment after cross- 
ing the Jordan. It is here that Caleb came to ask 
that his portion be the same as was promised him by 
Moses forty years before. (Num. 14: 24.) 

Hebron became the inheritance of Caleb. This beau- 
tiful city, situated in the mountains, twenty miles 
south of Jerusalem, is still in existence, and is one of 
the most ancient cities in the world. It was well 
known when Abraham entered Canaan, and was his 
home for a time. There Sarah died, and was buried 
in the cave of Machpelah. It is profitable for us to 
trace, amid all the strife and conflict that gave Israel 
again the land that had been taken possession of by 
Abraham, their progenitor, the history of those who 
were not easily dismayed or discouraged; but were 
willing to undertake any service that their convic- 
tions of duty laid upon them, feeling assured that 
they would be helped in every time of need. 


The late A. Bronson Alcott, in one of his addresses 
on the revealed will of God, says: “ There is no ap- 
peal from the decision of the High Court of Duty in 
the breast. One may misinterpret the voice, may de- 
liberately, disobey the command, but cannot escape 
the consequences of his election. The deed decides.” 
The truth of this declaration has been substantiated 
in the experience of every person of high, moral 
character, and that, too, so fully and convincingly as 
to leave no room for doubt, that a Power beyond our 
own will, superior to our own intelligence, acts upon 
the soul. It is strange that, having had the experi- 
ence of this unswerving monitor warning them of 
their faults, men should underrate the importance of 
the instruction, and seek in books, in the advice of 
men, or in the traditions of their ancestors for a guide 
in the way of life. One of our recent writers has re- 
ferred to this sense of duty that oversweeps the mind 
as “the great moral inquisitor, whose sessions are 
held in secret, whose absolute justice is untempered 
by mercy, whose processes are unrelated and superior 
to the laws of the land.” Indeed, it is this quicken- 
ing spirit in the souls of men that leads to all im- 
provement in morals, all increase of public virtue, all 
advancement in national civilization. Everywhere 
we behold its leaven acting in the consciences of men. 

But there is another manifestatiou of this super- 
nal Power, not less positive, not less certain, not less 
convincing than the condemning Spirit. It is the re- 
warding Spirit,—the glad tidings of “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant,” that enter into the 
heart of every person who faithfully performs the 
duty that is laid upon him. “ Trust in the Lord, and 
do good ; and thou shalt dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed.” This was the experience of the 
“Sweet Singer of Israel,” and ever has it been veri- 
fied in the experiences of good men and women. He 
who trusts in the Lord and does good, as such trust 
certainly leads him to do, never fails to be fed,—fed 
with that which fills his life with peace and joy, and 


| which expands his soul for the reception of sublime 


intuitions, not otherwise to be attained. The world 
cannot be sustained by the thoughts of yesterday ; 
the present, instant inspiration of Divine intelligence 
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and instruction is needed for its growth in righteous- 
ness; and every faithful soul, true to its intuitive im- 
pulses to do the right, assists God in his work of rais- 
ing humanity from its low estate into the condition 
of spirit in which heaven seems more real than earth. 


WALLED CITIES IN THE ANCIENT EAST. 
WALLED cities were very numerous in Palestine and 
Syria at the time of the invasion of Canaan by the 
Israelites, and had indeed come down to the Canaan- 
ites of that period from asomewhat remote antiquity. 
When Thothmes the Third, of the eighteenth Egyp- 
tian dynasty, invaded Palestine about the middle of 
the fifteenth century before Christ, he found himself 
resisted by fortresses at almost every step. Gaza, 
Jaham or Jamaia, Megiddo, Taanach, Aaruna are es- 
pecially mentioned as strongholds in the land of 
Kham, while further northward in the country of 
the Ruten, were Nunaa, Anaukasa, Hurankar. Per- 
haps the most important walled city of these 
early times was Kadesh on the Orontes. This city 
is represented more than once in the Egyptian bas- 
reliefs. It is of an oval shape, and is surrounded in 
one instance by a single and in another by a double 
moat, while within the circuit of the moat are a set 
of battlemented towers, more or fewer in number, 
apparently according to the taste of the engraver. 
Not much can be gathered from these representa- 
tions, which, however, show: That the Syrian fort- 
resses were, at any rate, sometimes oval in shape; 
that they were guarded both by walls and moats; 
that within the circuit of the walls was a keep or 
citadel, having numerous towers, which were 
crowned by battlements. 

The material used for the walls of cities was either 
brick or stone; and of bricks there were two kinds, 
the sun-dried and the baked. Generally, though not 
always, where stone was plentiful, it was the mate- 
rial exclusively employed, brick taking its place only 
where the neighborhood did not supply stone in suf- 
ficient quantity. Thus, in Upper Egypt and in Pal- 
estine, Pheenicia, and Syria, stone was the material 
used, but in the Delta of Egypt and in Babylonia the 
walls of cities had to be of brick, since there was no 
stone in the country. In Assyria, stone is plentiful, 
and we might have expected that it would have been 
in universal and exclusive use; but this is not found 
to have been the actual fact. Assyria took her arts 
from Babylon, and employed brick principally for 
the walls of her towns; though sometimes she rev- 
etted her brick with stone, or used stone in the lower 
part of the walls, which was the part most open to 
attack. 

Where stone was the material employed, the early 
builders of cities thought it desirable, almost univer- 
sally, to make use of the largest blocks that they 
could anyhow arrange to move. The stone sub- 
structions of the Temple at Jerusalem formed a part 
of the outer wall of the town; and these, which have 
been recently laid bare in several places, are found 
to be generally from three to six feet in height, and 
are frequently from eighteen to twenty-five feet long. 
The longest of all measures thirty-eight feet nine 
inches, and is estimated to weigh above a hundred 


| his personal self-seeking. 





tons. Walls of a similar kind are found at Hebron, at 
Balbek, and in several places in Pheenicia. The wall of 
Aradus, a portion of which still stands, “is composed 
of quadrangular prisms, nine feet three inches in 
height, and from thirteen to sixteen feet long.” 
That of Sidon is almost equally massive. Where 
blocks of this immense size were employed, it was 
quite unnecessary to introduce any cement; and so 
we find that both at Jerusalem and at Aradus ce- 
ment has been discarded, and the stones are merely 
laid one upon another, but with such perfection that 
it is often impossible to insert a knife into the joints. 


| Masonry of this solid kind seems to be represented in 


one Assyrian bas-relief, where four or five courses 
complete the wall up to the battlements. Wherever 
masses of this size were used, the difficulty of em- 
placing them increased with each of the courses ; and 
it was, no doubt, mainly on this account that the 
builders, in most cases, placed their most massive 
blocks only in the lower courses of the walls, and 
proceeded as they advanced to employ stones of less 
size, until they finished at the top with masonry of 
the ordinary character. 

When the walls of cities were built of brick, the 
sun-dried material was ordinarily considered suffi- 
cient,—at any rate, for the great mass of the wall. 
Bricks of a good clay, dried in the hot sun of Baby- 
lonia or Upper Egypt, are a solid and fairly endur- 
ing substance, and make a wall of no little strength. 
It was recognized, however, that such walls fell short 
of what was to be desired; and they were therefore 
either revetted with burnt brick, or else made of a 
very great thickness. The thickness of the walls of 
Babylon, according to Herodotus, exceeded seventy- 
five feet; and though this is, no doubt, a great exag- 
geration, yet Egyptian town walls in this material 
have been found to measure as much as twenty-two 
feet. Moreover, the accurate Xenophon states that 
the wall of Larissa (Nimrud), when he passed it, had 
a width of twenty-five feet, and that of Mespila 
(Nineveh) one of fifty feet.” 

Ancient walled cities in the East had very elabo- 
rate gates. The gates were reckoned the weakest 
points, because they were commonly of wood and 
could thus be attacked by fire. To meet this attack, 
a bronze covering was sometimes spread over the 
whole gate, sometimes over parts of it, as at Balla- 
wat. But the main defense was in the construction 
of the gateways, which was elaborate. A gate in the 
enceinte of Nineveh could only be gained after three 
successive entrances had been forced, each defended 
by its own picked troops. 

We have said nothing of the height of walls, be- 
cause this is a disputed point. Ancient authors speak 
of walls more than three hundred feet high ; but the 
best modern critics doubt whether the height in 
reality ever exceeded sixty or seventy feet.—Geo. 
Rawlinson, M. A., in S. S. Times. 


It is what a man neglects to do in the line of his 
duty that marks his true character, rather than 
what he omits to do of sinning beyond the sphere of 


His non-doing of good 
condemns him beyond the power of his non-doing of 
evil to justify him.—Selected. 
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THE MACEDONIAN CALL. 


“Come over to Macedonia and Help Us.” 

This call went out in earnest, pathetic pleading 
that the work before them might go on and prosper 
and bless the world, and that truth, pure and un- 
trammelled by Jong established usages, might prevail. 
Ever since that day the same feeling prevails, and 
the desire is earnest for more fellowship in the work 
of spreading the undying truths of Christianity in 
their own sweet simplicity. ‘‘Come over to Mace- 
donia and help us:” may the prayer go up to the 
great I Am! O Lord, in thy great mercy renew the 
call once more to such as stand idle in the market- 
place, to enter into the work assigned them ere it be 
said as of old, “ I would have gathered you, . 
but ye would not,” and the same mournful destiny 
follow. The call to-day is as of old, “ Take up the 
stumbling stones out of the way of my people,” that 
the weary and heavy-laden journeying toward the 
land of rest may pass on to the close when and where 
the crown is won. Nota few feel as did Jonah when 
he said: “I went down to the bottoms of the moun- 
tains; the earth with her bars was about me forever : 

. the weeds were wrapped about my head. 
Then I said, I will look again toward thy 
holy temple.” Then relief came through obedience 
to the call to warn Nineveh against impending ca- 
lamity which repentance only would avert. Let us 
take warning by what has been, and give our strength 
on the side of right ; for “ right is might.” 

Sarauw Hunt. 


—— = SS 


THE CONSCIENCE OF THE XIXTH CENTURY. 


From Dr. Lyman Abbott’s article on “ The New Ref- 
ormation,” in the Century, we quote the following: 
“Certainly the conscience of the American people, I 
should rather say of the Anglo-Saxon people, never 
has been so sensitive and never so resolute in deal- 
ing with practical life. If the most trustworthy ex- 
pressions of religious feeling are those uttered in de- 
votional meetings, private journals, and religious bi- 
ography, it is quite possible that what the theolo- 
gians call “ conviction of sin” was more poignant in 
the last century than in this; but if the most trust- 
worthy expressions of religious feeling are those em- 
bodied in life, the sense of sin and the purpose of 
reformation have been far more effectively expressed 
in this century than in the last. Then millions of 
slaves were held in bondage in America, and other 
millions under the British flag in its colonies, with 
ouly a feeble and wholly ineffective protest. Drunk- 
enness did not lead to social disrepute either in Old 
or New England. Churches paid for drinks on occa- 
sions of dedications and ordinations, and the minis- 
ter’s sideboard took on the aspect of a public bar. 
The conscience of Eugland abolished slavery in all 
English dominions in 1833 ; that of the United States, 
moving more slowly and baving a more onerous task, 
accomplished its work thirty years later and at an 
awful cost. But the task was accomplished. Almost 
on the very spot where in the first half of this cen- 
tury a Northern missionary was publicly whipped on 


buildings of the Fisk University, dedicated to the 
education of the emancipated negro. 
has not been diminished,—upon that question social 
statisticians are not agreed,—drunkenness certainly 
has decreased, both in England and in the United 
States ; and the conscience of the people is seeking 
to find a way to bring the destruction of this enemy 
but it bas found, or is fast finding, the will. And 
where there is a will there is a way.” 
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OUR FIRST QUERY. 

THREE times in every year we are called upon to 
make answer to this query in all our preparative, 
monthly, and quarterly meetings, and the final an- 
swer for the whole year comes before us at our an- 
nual or yearly meeting. This constant reminder of our 
duty in respect thereto is not without its significance, 
and the fact that it stands first in the list of queries 
formulated for the government of our lives and the 
regulation of our conduct as members of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends, indicates the importance 
of its observance by those who hold a right of mem- 
bership in the Society; yet in its observance how 
very remiss we are, and how few of us realize the 
loss to ourselves and to the meeting that this delin- 
quency entails. They who absent themselves for 
trivial causes open the way for habitual neglect, 
though it may be farthest from their intention to be- 
come delinquents at the beginning. Especially is 
this true of our mid-week gatherings from the at- 
tendance of which there are many amongst us who 
feel themselves entirely excused. True, our busi- 
ness relations interfere greatly with the holding of 
religious meetings regularly in the middle of the 
week during business hours, and the larger part of 


the members of all our meetings are actively en- 
gaged in one or another of the various pursuits by 
which a livelihood is gained. But such of these as 
have control of their own time can hardly consider 


themselves released from this duty. Our religion 
fails to bring the full measure of blessing to the life 
if in the performance of any duty it enjoins there is 
wanting a true appreciation of its necessity. 

This is especially the case with regard to the at- 
tendance of our meetings, for it is in mingling to- 


| gether for spiritual helpfulness that our interest in 
| one another increases and our faith in the princi- 


the bare back, not for circulating anti-slavery tracts, | 
but for having one in his possession, now stand the | 


ples and testimonies we profess becomes stronger 
and takes a firmer hold upon our feelings and affec- 
tions. 

The tenderest sympathy should be given to those 
whose family duties or ill health or business en- 
gagements make it a necessity for them to be absent 


| from mid-week meeting, but it isa very small per- 
to a perpetual end. It has not yet found the way; | e 7 pe 


| centage of our membership that are so situated. By 


far the larger portion have to make excuses, if any 





are offered, and it is for this class that our concern is 
awakened. Many of these are yet in the formative 
period of life, and are not fully aware of the import- 
ance of observing this requirement of our discipline, 
as a duty they owe to the church, and of the advan- 
tage it will be to them in all the years to come, to 
have acquired the habit of regular attendance of 
meeting in early life. 

It was said by one formerly “I was in the way, and 
the Lord met me.” He is always meetingus in most 
unexpected ways, and there is no place in which we 
can more surely expect to find him than when we are 
met together for his worship. Then is the promise 
of his presence fulfilled, if indeed we have met in 
“the unity of the spirit.” Those among us who have 
striven to be faithful can bear testimony to the help 
it has been to them and offer words of encourage- 
ment to all others to do likewise. The exhortation 
of Paul to his Hebrew brethren is in place here, “Let 
us consider one another to provoke unto love and 
good works; not forsaking the assembling of our- 
selves together, as the custom of some is, but exhort- 
ing one another, and so much the more as we see the 
day drawing nigh,”—the day in which we can no 
longer gather with Friends in this “ reasonable Ser- 
vice”—the day that sooner or later comes to every 
one when we must receive our discharge as stewards. 
Shall it be as “good stewards of the manifold grace 
of God?” 


MARRIAGES. 

GODSHALK--JOBSON.-—-At the residence of the 
bride’s parents. Tenth month 24th, 1888, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Winfield H. Godshalk, of Philadelphia, son of the 
late Jesse S. and Sarah C. Godshalk, of Towamencin town- 
ship, Montgomery county, Pa., and Mary B., daughter of 
Joseph and Mary E. Jobson, of Philadelphia. 

PUSEY--GOOD.--Tenth month 25th, 1888, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, West Grove, Pa., Solomon J. 
Pusey, of Londongrove, son of Jesse D., and Hannah D. 
Pusey, and Ella T., daughter of Francis and Sarah T. Good. 

ROBERTS—PEIRCE.—In the presence of Mayor Fitler 
of Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, Tenth month 30th, 
1888, Samuel M. Roberts, of Fellowship, N. J., and E. Lil- 
lian Peirce, daughter of Maurice K. and Elizabeth L. 
Peirce, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


BARNARD.—In West Chester, Pa., on Third-day, Tenth | 


month 23d, 1888, Joseph W. Barnard, in his 54th year; a 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 
BUZBY.—-Tenth month 23d, 1888, at the residence of his 
son, Bustleton, Phila., Mordecai Buzby, in his 84th year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
DAVIS.—At her residence, Camden, N. J., Tenth month 
28th, 1888, Sarah Davis, in her 98th year. 
GILPIN.—Tenth month 22d, 1838, John F. Gilpin, a 
native of Wilmington, Delaware, but for a long series of 
years acitizen of Philadelphia, in his92d year. Until age 
prevented he was a frequent attender of the meeting held 
at Race street, and formerly at Cherry street in that city. 
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GRIFFEN.—On Tenth month 5th, 1888, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, Purchase, N. Y., Henry Griffen ; 
a member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

Having lived an active upright life for sixty-two 
years, he endured many weeks of trying debility with 
calm submission to a higher Power. At last quietly pass- 
ing away in his chair, that beautiful light shone over his 
countenance, giving assurance of his Heavenly Father 
being near to welcome home the spirit. * 

HARPER.—At Plainfield, N. J., Tenth month 27th, 1888, 
after a lingering illness, Sarah P., wife of Nathan Harper, 
and daughter of the late Joseph and Elizabeth Williams 
Mather, of Whitemarsh, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. 

McCANN.—At his late residence, near Blue Bell, Mont- 
gomery county, Thomas McCann, in his 80th year. Inter- 
ment at Plymouth meeting ground. 

RICHARDS.—At their residence, West Philadelphia, 
Martha, daughter of Joseph T.and Martha E. Richards, 
aged 8 months. 

SNYDER.—At her residence, Sandiford, Philadelphia 
county, Tenth month 23d, 1888, Susanna, widow of John 
Snyder, in her 87th year; a member of Frankford partic- 
ular and the monthly meeting of Friends held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 

WAY.—At the residence of Thomas W. Richards, West 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 19th, 1888, Joseph Way, aged 
80 years. Interment at Fair Hill. 

WILLS.—Tenth month 24th, 1888, Charles Wills, in his 
63d year. Funeral from Rancocas, N. J., meeting-house. 

YERKES.—Tenth month 25th, 1888, at the residence of 
Howard Mather, Huntingdon Valley, Pa., Maria, widow of 
William Yerkes, aged 80 years. Interment at Horsham. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
WESTERN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 

THE semi-annual session of the Western First-day 
School Union, was held at London Grove, on the 
27th ultimo. At the hour for opening, the rain was 
steadily descending, nor did the storm abate in any 
degree as the day advanced. Owing to this fact the 
attendance was much smaller than usual but those 
assembled felt gratified that so many felt interest 
enough to brave the inclemency of the weather. 
Reports were received and read from all of the nine 
schools belonging to the Union. The highest enroll- 
ment reported by any single school was 113, the low- 
est 44. All reports indicated a well maintained in- 
terest in the work. 

During the morning session the question was 
asked whether it was advisable to begin the exer- 
cises of the school promptly at the close of meeting, 
The practice 
of the various schools was found to differ upon this 
point, but the prevailing expression was in favor of 


| allowing as little pause as possible between the close 


of meeting and the opening of the school exercises. 

The Visiting Committee presented an interesting 
report of work accomplished, and members of the 
schools visited, expressed satisfaction with this 
m ethod of mutual encouragement. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, in pur- 
suance of the programme submitted by the business 
committee, an exercise showing the manner of using 
Primary Lessons Leaves was offered by London 
Grove school. “The object of First-day School 
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Teaching,” next claimed the attention of the meet- 
ing. Two papers, one from West Grove and one 
from Centre, were submitted upon this subject, and 
considerable expression was given by the meeting. 
All seemed agreed that spiritual training was the ul- 
timate end and object of all rightly directed First- 
day School teaching, and the point was urged upon 
our attention, that if we would teach others to be 
Christ-like, we must first be learners at the Master’s 
feet. The stirring times of Fox and his contempor- 
aries were alluded to, and we were asked to make 
the same zeal for truth our object, that they evinced 
through the dark days of persecution. The study of 
the Scriptures was advised as a means to Jead us 
higher, and into a closer knowledge of Him of whom 
they testify. The development of character must 
claim much attention from the teacher; the pupils 
should be inspired to cultivate the good that is within 
them, and to be strong to resist evil. The factor of 
personal influence and example was spoken of as an 
invaluable means to help in the attainment of these 
objects. Satisfaction was expressed that the Lesson 
Leaves were to continue to follow the International 
Series. 

After a most harmonious, and seemingly profita- 
ble session the Union adjourned to meet at Centre in 
Fourth month next. R. 





MEETING OF CONCORD UNION. 


Tus body held its autumn meeting at Uwchlan 
Friends’ meeting-house on the 27th ultimo. The 
First-day school at this place (Lionville, Chester Co., 
Pa.) is not located within the limits of Concord 
Quarter, but having received encouragement to be- 
gin its labors from that source, and there being no 
union in Caln Quarter, it has attached itself and been 
warmly welcomed thereto. 

The day was rainy and the place remote from the 
majority of the schools, so the attendance was small. 
But what it lacked in numbers it made up in earnest 
interest, notwithstanding the depressing effect caused 
by lack of responses to the roll call of delegates. Re- 
ports were read from schools as follows : Middletown, 
Willistown, Concord, Uwchlan, Darby, Newtown, 
Chester, Providence, Wilmington, Goshen, and West 
Chester, all of which were of an encouraging charac- 
ter. The question, “ What is the best method of 
teaching the little ones?” was ably presented in a 
suggestive paper by Elizabeth W. Smith, of Wilming- 
ton, Del. From the Willistown report there arose 
profitable discussion on “ How far shall we go in 
proselyting the children?” the general feeling as 
expressed being in favor of teaching the principles 
we believe, as it was said the Society had lost ground 
by the loss of the proselyting spirit, though there 
was felt to be an objection to the use of the word 
“ proselyte.” The statement made in the report from 
Uwchlan that not one child in the school was a mem- 
ber of the Society awakened expression and concern | 
for their future as a meeting. 

Accompanying the report from West Chester 
were tributes to two valuable and well known work- 
ers in their school, Sarah Hoopes and Sallie A. Sharp- | 





less, the reading of which produced great tenderness 
of feeling, under which covering and the solemnizing 
influence of prayer, the Union adjourned to meet in 
Chester in Fourth month next. 


THE ST. THOMAS MISSION SCHOOL. 

A Frrenp from St. Thomas writes as follows: “ Our 
Friends’ Mission School is growing so, that we are al- 
ready coming to feel crowded in the room we now 
occupy. From a beginning of eighteen, only seven 
weeks ago, we yesterday (Tenth moath 21st, 1888), had 
thirty-three at roll-call with visitors besides, and sev- 
eral more could not attend because it was a wet, 
snowy day, and they had not shoes suitable. On the 
roll-book there are fifty-four that we count as mem- 
bers. Yesterday, both teachers and scholars mani- 
fested an interest that had scarcely been felt before. 
If this spirit continues, we must continue to grow and 
do good. Thus far we have been favored in having 
free rent and ample school supplies, having only to 
purchase fuel, stationery, and incidentals. 

There being opposition to the receiving of colored 
children in the school, we felt it our present duty not 
to contend for it,and T.is now offering them the 
same facilities in our own home, which are gladly ac- 
cepted.” 

[These Friends are earnestly at work doing what 
they can, the school being the direct result of the re- 
cent F. D.S. General Conference at Yarmouth, and 
they deserve the sympathy, and may need the mate- 
rial assistance of Friends elsewhere, as only two fam- 
ilies of Friends reside there. Too long have we as a 
Society stood aloof from active work among the poor 
and needy, and have been the losers thereby.—Ebt- 
TORS. ] 


TEMPERANCE. 
SHOULD FRIENDS ENGAGE IN ACTIVE WORK 
OUTSIDE THEIR OWN SOCIETY?" 

In approaching this subject it appears to me that the 
first thing to be considered is the mission of Friends 
as a Society, and their connection and influence on 
the community in which they live as well as on the 
world at large; for we as a Society as well as indi- 
viduals have an influence for good or for evil in the 
world. Now what has been and what should be the 
mission of the Society? Is it not the advancement 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom on earth? I think in 
this we will all agree, although we may differ in the 
means to be employed in carrying out our object. 
And where are we to look for strength to carry on 
the work, and also the example for the same, other 
than to him that spent his life in going about doing 
good to the bodies and souls of men, without par- 
tiality to state, nation, or condition, who cried aloud 
against every evil in the land and spared not, re- 
garding not the consequence so that he felt the ap- 
proving consciousness of his Father in Heaven. 

And is it not our duty, claiming as we do to be 


| followers of the meek and lowly Jesus to endeavor 


to walk by the same Light and be guided by the 
same Power that enabled him to perform the many 





1An essay read at Abington First-day School Union, at Quaker- 
town, Pa., Tenth month 20th, 1888, by Charles Bond. 
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miracles that he did, of healing the sick, in casting 
out the evil spirits, and of raising the dead? 

Now are not all of those conditions to be found 
among the victims of intemperance more than almost 
anywhere else, and have we as enlightened and 
Christian people nothing to do for the amelioration 
of this large class of the community outside the lim- 
its of our own Society, where I am glad to think ac- 
cording to our numbers we are as clear of the evil as 
any other society in this country. But let us remem- 
ber that Jesus declared it was not those that were 
whole that needed a physician, but they that were 
sick. Is it not therefore our duty to go out into the 
world and into the by ways and hedges and endeavor 
to gather up those that have fallen into the hands of 
this mighty Goliah who is continually going up and 
down on the earth seeking whom he may devour, 
and bring them into a condition where they may sit 
at the Master’s feet clothed and in their right minds ? 

I fear sometimes that we are so accustomed to 
seeing and hearing of the evils of intemperance that 
we get careless and suffer our minds to become 
in a measure callous to the importance of the subject. 
I therefore feel it right to call our attention to a few 
of the many evils arising therefrom. 

It not only destroys the health, but inflicts ruin 
upon the innocent and helpless, for it invades the 
family and social circle, and spreads woe and sorrow 
all around; it cuts down youth in all its vigor, man- 
hood in all its strength, and age in its weakness; it 
breaks the father’s heart, bereaves the doting 
mother, extinguishes natural affection, erases conju- 
gal love, blots out filial attachment, blights parental 
hope, and brings down mourning age in sorrow to 
the grave. It produces weakness not strength, sick- 
ness not health, death not life. It makes wives 
widows, children orphans, fathers friendless, and all 
of them at last beggars. 

It bribes our voters, corrupts elections, poisons 
our institutions, and endangers our government. If 
we wish to know who is the most degraded and the 
most wretched of human beings, look for a man that 
has practised this vice so long that he curses it and 
clings to it; that he pursues because he feels an evil 
spirit driving him on towards it; but reaching it, 
knows that it will gnaw his heart and make him roll 
himself in the dust with anguish and despair; and 
yet he says “One glass more and I have done.” 

Now, my friends, these are but a few of the evils 
of intemperance, but are they not enough to create 
in every heart a firm resolve to go forth in the cru- 
sade against this mighty evil wherever it may be 
found, in our beloved Society or out of it, wherever 
we find it existing? And may He who hears the 
prayers of the widows and the crying of the orphans 
made by this portentious evil bless our endeavors, 
and hasten the day when Temperance shall cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. 


Mrs. Ormiston CHaAnt, who was recently in this 
country, in speaking to the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association, said that American Women organize 
better than English women, but English women work 
better than American women. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
RELIGIOUS LABOR IN WESTERN QUARTER. 

Danrev H. Grirrin, a minister from Amawalk, N.Y., 
with his wife, are visiting all the meetings that con- 
stitute Western Quarter of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, under a minute granted them by Amawalk 
Montbly Meeting, Robert and Esther Barnes, with 
a minute from Purchase Monthly Meeting, accom- 
panying them. 

They were in attendance at New Garden Meeting 
on the 21st ult., on which occasion Daniel ministered 
with great acceptance. In the First-day school, which 
is held at the close of meeting, they all participated. 
The school is large and in a flourishing condition, 
nearly all the attenders both old and young remain- 
ing. At the select quarterly meeting Daniel was 
greatly favored in expressing his views of the value 
and benefit to the ministry of these meetings, and at 
the general meeting held on Third-day, (23d), his 
words of counsel and encouragement claimed close 
attention from the large audience which had come 
from far and near through a drizzling rain, to be 
present. Louisa J. Roberts and Matilda E. Janney, 
members of the Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, 
on appointment, also Joseph B. Livizey and others 
of that committee were present. 

The meeting for worship was long; many testi- 
monies were handed forth each baving a place and 
finding acceptance with those who heard. In the 
business meeting the three queries usually replied to 
at this time were considered, the first one being dwelt 
upon, and its importance as the means of perpetuat- 
ing the Society as a religious organization was earn- 
estly presented. Tender counsel to the young women 
was heard with close attention, and the meeting 
closed under a feeling that the occasion had been a 
profitable one. 

Daniel H. Griffin is well advanced in years, and 
the service he is engaged in is arduous, as meetings 
are held morning and afternoon where the meeting- 
houses are not too far apart. Some parlor meetings 
were held, calling in neighbors and friends of other 
denominations; they have been seasons of profit, 
and are greatly appreciated by those who attend that 
are not of our fold, as well as by our own members. 

R. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Frrenps’ ALMANAC has been issued for the year 1889, 
in the usual forms,—the larger size, and the “ pocket ” 
edition. This almanac is almost indispensable to 
Friends interested in the organization of the Society, 
as it, (the larger one), contains the official titles of 
the meetings of business, and the times and places 
of their holding, throughout the seven yearly meet- 
ings, with the names of their clerks, correspondents, 
etc., etc. Astronomical calculations are made for the 
40th degree of north latitude, and adapted to the 
meridians of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Cincinnati. Copies may be had of Friends’ Book As- 
sociation, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia. 

The almanac states that five eclipses will occur 
during 1889. Three of these,—an annular eclipse of 
the sun, on the 28th of Sixth month, a partial eclipse 
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of the moon, on the 12th of Seventh month, and a 
total eclipse of the sun, on the 22d of Twelfth month, 
will be invisible in the United States. A _ total 
eclipse of the sun, on the lst of First month, will be 
visible as a partial eclipse in that part of the United 
States west of the meridian of New York City, and 
east of Denver,—beyond the latter it will be visible 
totally. A partial eclipse of the moon will occur on 
the evening of the 16th and morning of the 17th of 
First month. 


Tue Proceedings of the First-day School General 
Conference held at| Yarmouth, Ontario, Canada, in 
Eighth month, bave been printed in pamphlet form. 
The reports from the different committees and 
Unions and Associations, and the essays and special 
papers which were read, are all given in full, with 
brief notes of the discussions and exercises accom- 
panying the business. Copies may be had, we pre- 
sume, of the clerks of the General Conference, Joseph 
A. Bogardus, 177 West Street, New York, and Rebecca 
Schooley, Sparta, Ontario. 


THE WAY OF SALVATION. 
[From The Friend, (Orthodox), Philadelphia.]} 


Tose who are accustomed to weigh the meaning of 
words, and to select such as will accurately convey 
the ideas they wish to express, are aware of the dan- 
ger there is of false impressions being made by the 
use of terms which, although in one sense true, yet 
may foster erroneous views in themselves and in 
others. An illustration of this danger we think may 
be found in expressions frequently used by writers or 
speakers on religious subjects, which speak of salva- 
tion being secured by our accepting Christ, or accept- 
ing the salvation which he offers. 

One of the meanings of the word accept, is to take 
an offered gift; and with this meaning in his mind, 
a person listening to such teaching may gradually 
come to believe that the religion of Christ requires 
nothing more than simply to receive salvation; un- 
less the teacher is careful to point out the accompa- 
nying conditions which Christ and his Apostles have 
clearly laid down as necessary to be observed. If 
we turn to the “Sermon on the Mount,” which is the 
most important compendium of Christian doctrine of 
which we have any record, we find it full of practical 
directions to be observed by the disciples of Christ ; 
showing that there is a work and service for man to 
perform; and that the kingdom of heaven is not prom- 
ised to every one that acknowledges Christ as Lord, 
but to him “ that doeth the will of my Father which is 
in heaven.” 


Many passages of similar import might be quoted | 


from the New Testament—such as “ strive to enter in 
at the strait gate ;” “ Work out your own salvation ;” 
“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only,” etc. 
All of which show that it is a part of the plan of sal- 
vation, that man should codperate with the Divine 
Power and Spirit of God “ which worketh in us both 
to will and todo of his good pleasure.” Without 
submission to the operations of this Power, there 
can be no well-founded hope of salvation; for it is 
through it we are redeemed from the defilements 
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of sin, and prepared for admission into that celestial 


| city where nothing that is impure or unholy can 


ever enter. 

Nor is there anything in this view inconsistent 
with the declaration of the Apostle, that it is “ the 
Grace of God which bringeth salvation”’—for man 
cannot of himself work the work of God, but is de- 
pendent on this “free gift,” this Light, Grace, and 
Spirit, of which our blessed Redeemer said, “I am 
come that they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
STEPHEN GRELLET. 

We had a refreshing meeting at Spring; it was a 
large one. The following interesting circumstance 
was there related to me by John Carter, a near rela- 
tive of the Friend who had been an instrument in 
raising up that meeting from a decayed state and on 
that account had called it Spring Meeting. 

A number of years ago, it had become much re- 
duced through the unfaithfulness of some of its 
members, and the death of others. 

A young man by the name of Carter became re- 
ligiously inclined, so as to feel disposed to open the 
meeting-house, and to repair there, though alone, on 
meeting days. He had continued to do so for some 
time, when one day a great exercise came upon him 
to stand up and audibly to proclaim what he then 
felt to be on his mind of the love of God, through 
Jesus Christ, towards poor, sinful man. 

It was a great trial of his faith, for nothing but 
empty benches were before him. He yielded, how- 
ever, to the apprehended duty, when shortly after 
having again taken his seat, several young men came 
into the house, in a serious manner, and sat down in 
silence by him, some of them evincing brokenness 
of heart. 

After the meeting closed, he found that these 
young men, his former associates, wondering what 
could induce him to thus come alone to that house, 
had come softly to look through the cracks of the 
door at what he was doing when they were so 
reached by what he loudly declared, that they came 
in. Some of them continued to meet with him, and 
became valuable Friends. The meeting increased 
by degrees to the size it now is. Thus is the Lord 
pleased to make the faithfulness of one a blessing to 
many. 


Wispom does not show itself so much in precept 
as in life,—in a firmness of mind and mastery of ap- 
petite. It teaches us to do as well as to talk; and to 
make our actions and words all of a color.—Seneca. 


Ir is the individual power -to grapple with the 
complicated problems and mysteries of life that is 
measure of the man, and not the amount of informa- 
tion which he has gathered from books.—Principal 
Donaldson in the Forum. 


I WONDER at men always ringing a dish or a jar 
before buying it, but being content to judge of man 
by his look alone.— Diogenes. 


Live to explain thy doctrine’by thy life—Prior. 





Cov OU! 
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AT THE DOOR. 
A HAND tapped at my door, low down, low down, 
I opened it and saw two eyes of brown, 
Two lips of cherry red, 
A little curly head, 
A bonny, fairy sprite, in dress of white, 
Who said, with lifted face, “ Papa, good night.” 


She climbed upon my knee, and kneeling there, 
Lisped softly, solemnly, her little prayer ; 
Her meeting finger tips, 
Her pure, sweet baby lips, 
Carried my soul with hers, half unaware, 
Into some clearer and diviner air. 


I tried to lift again, but all in vain, 
Of scientific thought the subtle chain ; 
So small, so small, 
My learning all; 
Though I could call each star and tell its place, 
My child’s ‘Our Father” bridged the gulf of 
space. 


I sat with folded hands at rest, at rest, 

Turning this solemn thought within my breast : 
How faith would fade 
If God had made 

No children in this world—no baby age— 

Only the prudent man or thoughtful sage. 


Only the woman wise, no little arms 
To clasp around our neck ; no baby charms, 
No loving care, 
No sinless prayer, 
No thrill of lisping song, no pattering feet, 
No infant heart against our heart to beat. 


Then if a tiny hand, low down, 
Tap at the heart or door, ah! do not frown: 
Bend low to meet 
The little feet, 
To clasp the clinging hand; the child will be 
Nearer heaven than thee —nearer than thee. 
—Lillie E. Barr, in “ Our Dumb Animals.” 


THE BLUEBIRD. 


“On his breast the earth : on his wings and back the sky.”— 
THOREAU. 


To the window of my garret 
Came a bluebird yestermorn, 
And I fancied for a moment 
’Twas the soul of Spring, new born ; 
But I heard thy wind, October, 
Sighing like a ghost forlorn ; 
And the gray clouds, full of menace, 
Frowned the dancing leaves to scorn ; 
And the bluebird flew away: 


Flew away ere I could open 
Unto such a heavenly guest 

That old window of my garret, 
Near to which, perhaps, a nest 

Full of bluebirds once was hidden,— 
So, before his Southern quest, 

He had paused for one more visit 
Near the place he loved the best— 

The old nest where he was born : 


Yes, was born. There is a hollow 
In the apple-tree close by ; 

And the bluebird (who doth carry 
On his back and wings the sky, 
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And upon his breast the brown earth 
Of the springtime soft and shy), 
Trusteth often to things hollow— 
Precious hopes,—as you and I 
Oft have done and may again. 


May again? Nay, will do always, 
Let us pray—since far more wise 
Is the habit of believing 
Than the wisdom cynics prize: 
Rather let us be like bluebirds, 
Who, although the brown earth tries 
Upon their breasts to spread its color, 
Carry on their wings the skies— 
But my bluebird flew away : 


Flew away ; and then this other 

Fancy came: how oft, indeed, 
Heavenly guests unsought might seek us 

In our grayest days of need, 
If we only to the music 

Of their coming wings gave heed ! 
But they find our garret windows 

Closed too oft,—and so they speed, 

Like my bluebird, far away! 
—Henry W. Austin, in Sunday School Times, 


THE INDIAN SCHOOL AT CARLISLE. 


THE annual report of the Carlisle Indian School, for 
the year ending with the Sixth month, is printed in 
The Red Man, the monthly newspaper issued there, 
for the Tenth month. There were at that time, 
(Sixth month 30), 589 in charge of the school, (373 
males, 216 females), the large majority, (301 males, 
135 females, total 436), being out on farms and en- 
gaged in families. There were no less than 42 tribes 
represented at the school, the most numerous being 
the Apaches, 133; Pueblos, 114; Sioux, 86; Oneidas, 
72; Cheyennes, 29; Arapahoes, 22; Winnebagoes, 
16; Pawnees, 14, and Omahas, 12. All the other 
tribes had less than ten representatives each, several 
having but one. 

In the mechanical training departments the fol- 
lowing trades were taught the boys: carpentering, 
blacksmithing and wagon-making, harness-making, 
tailoring, shoemaking, turning, painting, printing, 
baking, and steam-fitting. The number of boys 
learning some one of these trades was 191, represent- 
ing 28 of the tribes. In relation to this feature, 
Captain Pratt says: 

“T urge more than ever the value of work shops 
and manual training in schools for Indian youth ; but 
to all industrial and literary training should be added 
association and competition with the whites during 
the time of their school life; this alone will assure 
to them confidence in their own ability to meet the 
issues of the common struggle for existence. 

“The industries taught the girls embrace all that 
is essential to house-keeping, so far as can be taught 
in a large institution, and this instruction is largely 
supplemented by practical experience in suitable 
white families.” 

We make the following further extracts from the 
report: 

“Tt is fortunate that this School is so situated that 
its capacity for agricultural instruction is not limited 
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to the three hundred acres of School land. Its facil- 
ities in this direction might at once be extended to 
cover the best of training for a thousand boys. The 
system of placing pupils in families and on farms 
during vacation, and leaving a limited number of 
these remain through the winter to attend the public 
schools has widened, and its results have been more 
satisfactory. Three hundred and one boys and one 
hundred and thirty-five girls have had these privil- 
eges for longer or shorter periods during the year. 

“ Out-pupils are visited and careful inquiry made 
covering the homes in which they live and their 
treatment while there, also their own personal con- 
duct and habits, and the schools they attend are ex- 
amined, and reports covering all these points become 
a part of our permanent record. Teachers having the 
care of our Indian pupils in the district schools uni- 
versally speak well of them. It is a gratifying fea- 
ture of this out experience that those patrons who 
were the first to take hold of the system have been 
so well suited, that they still continue to employ our 
students and prefer them to any other help. Their 
general testimony is ; ‘ They are plesaant to have about 
the house ;’ ‘ Are good to my children ;’ ‘ So respect- 
ful to the ladies;’ etc., etc. Of the whole number out 
during the year, only four failed to give satisfaction, 
and no case of criminal viciousness occurred. 

“Tn regard to the conduct of students returned to 
agencies reports are conflicting; in many cases they 
are creditable, but in others quite the reverse. In 
order to measure success by taese apparent results, a 
very thorough knowledge of the adverse circum- 


stances to which they return and in which they are 


compelled to live is needed. Enough comes to us to 
satisfy us that the work of Carlisle is an ever increas- 
ing factor for good in Indian matters, and that by 
means of this and other schools of like character, the 
great body of Indians may yet be brought into 
thought and touch with the outer world more rapidly 
than by any other means so far inaugurated. The 
government can only hope to do away with our dis- 
tinct Indian population and assimilate it through 
some organized plan having that purpose in view. 
The massing and herding on reservations separated 
from the intelligence and industry of the country, is 
the reverse of every such purpose. 

“The mortality of the year was abnormally large ; 
being twenty-one out of a total population of six 
hundred and thirty-seven. Sixteen of these—nine 
males and seven females—were Apaches; one boy, 
Cheyenne; one boy, Lipan; two boys, Nez Perces; 
one boy, Pawnee. This great mortality among the 
one hundred and fifty-two Apaches is more than 
three times that of all the rest of the school com- 
bined, though they number less than one-fourth of 
the whole. An explanation is found in the fact, that 
when they arrived at Carlisle they were at a very 
low ebb physically, many of them suffering from 
chronic and incurable disease. All the deaths were 
from tubercular consumption or kindred affection. 
Aside from the Apaches, the health of the school has 
never been better. I repeat what I said last year, 
that the most potent element in rebuilding their 
naturally weak constitution is the country life and 
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diet of the out-students. No disease of an epidemic 
nature occurred, and with the new buildings, now 
complete and in progress of construction, the general 
health of the school will surely improve, as exposure 
to coldsand drafts will be lessened and general com- 
fort greatly increased.” 


THE REMAINS OF WILLIAM PENN. 


Tne question of marking or removing the remains of 
William Penn is again discussed in some quarters. 
At a meeting of the “Bi-Centennial Club,” (a social or- 
ganization growing out of the Bi-Centennial celebra- 
tion of 1882),on the 24th instant, in this city, the 
subject was brought up. The report in the Philadel- 
phia Ledger says : 

Daniel Sutter said the club was engaged in perpet- 
uating and keeping before the world the honored 
name of William Penn. He described his visit to 
England some time ago, and his search for the grave 
of William Penn. In this connection he recounted 
the difficulties he experienced in finding the spot, 
and his final discovery in the old graveyard at Jor- 
dans. Through the almost utter ignorance that pre- 
vailed it required along time to find any one in Lon- 
don who could give him information of how to reach 
Jordan’s, and, when he finally arrived at the place, 
he found the surroundings dreary and dilapidated, 
and such as to make an American feel sad. On ac- 
count of the decadence of the sect of which Penn was 
a member, he believed the time was not far distant 
when the old graveyard would be abandoned and 
sold. He suggested that in the meantime a suitable 
plain block of marble or granite might be placed 
over the remains of Penn,to which the Friends still 
living would have no objection. 

E. C. Knight spoke of the two efforts that had al- 
ready been made to have the remains taken to Penn- 
sylvania, both of which had been unsuccessful. 

Dr. J. J. Levick thought the matter was-well worth 
serious consideration. While he had great regard for 
the English Friends, the sect was growing less and 
less in numbers, and in a comparatively few years it 
would not be known in England as a distinctive 
body. The graves were poorly cared for, and if 
action were not taken the grave of Wm. Penn in an- 
other generation would be entirely neglected. It was 
not likely the remains could be brought to Pennsyl- 
vania during the present generation, but he thought 
a permanent stone should mark the grave of the 
founder of the Commonwealth. There could be no 
objection by the Friends to such a proposal. Mr. 
Alexander, Mr. Lucas, and others made remarks upon 
the question, the discussion determinating in the ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Sutter’s suggestion as a resolution, 
and a committee, consisting of Dr. Levick as Chair- 
man, Mr. Alexander as Secretary, Mr. Sutter, Mr. 
Colesberry, Mr. Knight, Mr. Smedley, and Mr. Lucas, 
was appointed, with power to act. 

[The following letter is also published in the 
Ledger, drawn out by the above report] : 

Mr. Eprror:—The Ledger of October 25th con- 
tains an account of some steps taken by the Bi-Cen- 
tennial Club the night before to place a monument 





over William Penn’s grave, which was said to be in 
a neglected condition. 

I visited Jordans Meeting-house about the 20th 
of last August, for the third time during the past five 
years, and found that the grounds had been cleared 
up and greatly improved withinashort time. There 
is now little or nothing to be desired in the way of 
embellishment. The spot is one of the most beauti- 
ful and sequéstered in all England, and wonderfully 
suggestive of the purposes to which it is put. The 
little burying ground is surrounded by great trees, 
and Penn’s grave is marked by a small but substan- 
tial stone. I should be very sorry to see it give 
place to a monument of any kind. The grounds are 
in a deep ravine, approachable by some of the most 
charming lanes and hedges in England, and are about 
two miles from an old Roman village, Chalfont St. 
Peters, which should be the objective point of the 
traveler—otherwise he may stray around for miles 
without finding the place. A year ago this last sum- 
mer I undertook to pilot a party of Philadelphia 
ladies to the spot, and came very near having to 
sleep under the hedge the first night. Down to 
within a short distance of Penn’s grave no one had 
ever heard of such a man. 

All, in my opinion, that is now needed, is a few 
sign boards along the road from Slough Station to 
the meeting house, a distance of perbaps eight miles, 
and this Iam just having supplied, under the direc- 
tion of the Congregationalist Minister at Beaconsfield 
four miles from Jordans. I havealso ordered a large 
board placed at Slough, with a diagram of the road, 
from the station to the grave, painted on it. I am ar- 
ranging to have one or two chambers fitted up at 
“The Greyhound,” at Chalfont St. Peter’s, for the 
accommodation of travelers who may be obliged to 
remain in the neighborhood over night. The inn is 
a very old oneand dilapidated, but very interesting, 
having once been the stopping place of Jeffries, the 
cruel Judge, who held his court near by. It was for- 
merly a mill, and a stream still runs under it; but 
with the special provision which is being made for 
their comfort, no Philadelphians need hesitate about 
trusting themselves there for one or two nights. 
Milton’s cottage is only two miles away. Grey’s 
country churchyard is on the road from Slough, and 
there are many other points of interest at hand. 

I have been actuated in what I have done by the 
desire to honor the memory of the late George L. 
Harrison, Esq., who first drew my attention to this 
spot and who may also be said to have discovered 
Penn’s burial place, for Americans at least. A sup- 
plemental objection which I have to the erection of 
any costly monument at Penn’s grave lies in the fact 
that I expect to live until the very reasonable hope 
of Mr. Harrison is realized and the ashes of the 
founder of this city rest in the midst of the people 
whom he loved so well. 

Mr. Harrison’s chief opponent, a Mr. Littleboy, 
the only Quaker of influence in the neighborhood, 
died this last winter, and the time is not far distant 
when there will not be a member of the Society of 
Friends within miles of the place. They are now 
more numerous in Philadelphia, I am told, than in 
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| the evils of caste to the colored race. 


all England combined, and Penn’s immediate de- 
scendants are in favor of granting the necessary con- 
sent for the removal of the remains. 


Yours truly, J. E. JOHNSON. 


—=— 


THE INDIANS AND COLORED PEOPLE. 
PRovIpENcE, Oct. 24.—At the evening meeting of the 
American Missionary Society, after devotional exer- 
cises, Joshua Givens, a son of a Kiowa chief, gave a 
pathetic account of the forvible removal of his tribe 
to Texas. His father was shot because he refused to 
go. He went to school at Carlisle, Penn., with $800 
which he had saved from wages earned in freight 
teaming for the government, and persevered till he 
was qualified for missionary work. He thought 
training schools were the best means of civilizing 
his people. He told of the ignorance, drunkenness, 
and dishonesty of an agent appointed by the present 
administration, who is now in prison for theft of $14,- 


| 000 belonging to the Kiowas, which would have been 


$100,000 but for the acumen of educated Indians. 

Three colored ministers then spoke. The first, 
Joseph E. Smith, of Chattanooga, Tenn., spoke about 
He described 
the gross injustice which educated and refined col- 
ored people have to endure in the South. 

B. A. Imes, of Memphis, Tenn., was the second 
colored speaker. His subject was “The evils to the 
colored race of secret societies,’’ which are very prev- 


| alent in the South, Memphis having 82 of them; 


and almost all the adults of both sexes are members 
of one or more of them; that they are formidable 
rivals to the churches, waste much time and money, 
and give great facilities to bad men to get power and 
influence. 

J.R. McLean, a pastor from Paris, Tex., and a 
graduate of Talledega College, Ala., spoke on the 
evils to the colored race of intemperance. He said 
that the charge that the colored vote was very effec- 
tual in defeating prohibition in Tennesee, Alabama, 
and Texas, is, to a great extent, true. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT. 
Great care is taken to note the movements of the 
Washington Monument, for it does move. The law 
of contraction and expansion of materialjby heat and 
cold operates here as well as elsewhere. When the 
sun shines full on the eastern face in the morning 
the stones on that side expand and throw the shaft 
slightly to the west. Then the sun goes round to the 
south and the apex of the monument makes a cor- 
responding swing tothe north. As the orb creeps 
about the sky to its final setting in the evening the 
glittering point on top of the monument makes a 
contra-movement around half a circle, gradually 
settling back to its normal position after the rays of 
the sun have lost their power. This movement has 
never been calculated, but is undoubtedly very slight. 
The wind, too, has an effect upon the structure. 
From the centre of gravity of the shaft, located 174 
feet and 10 inches from the floor, is a cross-beam, 
from which is suspended a fine steel wire, protected 
« by a galvanized iron tube about four inches in di- 
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ameter. This hangs to the floor of the northwest 
corner of the elevator well. At the bottom isa 
plumb-bob, weighing twenty-five pounds, suspended 
by means of the wire, and hanging in water. An 
iron cylinder protects the instrument from injury, 
and a little iron house, about four feet bigh, keeps 
off the draught. Through the cylinder is a teles- 
copic eyepiece, in one end of which are two vertical 
wires about one-quarter of an inch apart. When a 
candle is held at an opening in the side of the box 
and the eye is applied to the outside end of the tube, 
the plumb line can be seen—a fine line between the 
vertical marks. Any movement in the shaft is re- 
corded by a corresponding movement in the line. 
When the structure is at rest, and in its normal po- 
sition, the line hangs still, midway between the oth- 
ers, but when the shaft is disturbed by the action of 
the wind it sways back and forth like the pendulum 
of a clock, always coming to restin the center. This 
is observed every day, and if the custodian should 
ever notice the line hahging still at any point out- 
side of the two cross-lines he will then know that 
the monument has been permanently moved from 
its level position. Until then, however, no one need 
be alarmed by the oscillations of the shaft from the 
action of the wind or the influence of the sun.— 
Washington Star. 


DOING SENSIBLE THINGS FOOLISHLY. 


How far is it actually true that women do sensible 
things in a foolish manner? We must remember, to 
begin with, that the way in which things are done, 
even more than the capacity of doing things, depends 
on habit and training. The farmer’s daughter will go 
into the barn, bring out old Dobbin, and have him all 
harnessed, while the inexperienced city boarder, 
man though he be, is speculating how to get the nar- 
row collar over the bulging eyes, ending, perhaps, in 
attempting to prove mathematically, like Coleridge 
on his pedestrian tour with Wordsworth, that the 
thing is utterly impracticable. The fisherman’s 
daughter will pull or sail her father’s dory out to the 
reef while the fresh-water fisherman, whom she car- 
ries as passenger, can only balance himself uneasily 
in his seat or cling desperately to the gunwale. Nay, 
the sailor who has been round the world in a man-of- 
war may gladly resign himself to being paddled by a 
young French girl down the rapids of the Saguenay, 
finding himself rated only as so many pounds of 
helpless freight on board. What we call doing a 
thing sensibly or foolishly is not, three times out of 
four,a matter of instinct or natural fitness in any 
way ; it is a question of training. 

It would, of course, be foolish to assert that sex 
creates no inherent differences in the way enterprises 
are undertaken or tasks done; but it is certain that 
the domain of these differences is being steadily nar- 
rowed as education becomes equalized and opportu- 
nities thrown open. Ican remember when it was ac- 
cepted as a sort of axiom, not merely that women 
could not with propriety learn to swim, but that they 
could not learn it at any rate, or only very clumsily, 
at least this side of the South Sea Islands; whereas 
now they are taught swimming as naturally and 
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readily as boys. Fifty years ago, Mr. Comer, a well- 
known teacher of book-keeping in Boston, complained 
that it was “in the face of ridicule and sneers ” that 
he took women as pupils, whereas now one can 
hardly enter a shop without seeing a young woman 
shut up in a glass case for this very occupation. She 
is doing a sensible thing, and nobody complains that 


| she does it foolishly.—T. W. Higginson, én Harper’s 


Bazar. 


THE OLD TIMES AND THE NEW. 
A REMARKABLE trait of human nature that is found 
among all peoples, and that has been manifested in 
all the ages, is a proneness to think of the past asa 
better period than the present; and this without 
any regard to the real factsin the case. It was while 
the Egyptians were at the very acme of their na- 
tional greatness, that the conviction was strongest 
with them that prior to all the records of their an- 
cient history there was a good old time when men 
were as gods,and the gods were as men. It was 
when the Hebrews were fairly out from their Egyp- 
tian bondage, and were on the very verge of a land 
of promised blessing, that they were almost of one 
mind in believing that their slave-life in Egypt had 
been better than was their life of freedom and hope 
in Arabia. It was in the best days of Grecian su- 
premacy that the Greeks called their age the age of 
iron, and were sure that it had been preceded by a 
heroic age; while prior to that there had been suc- 
cessively an age of brass, an age of silver, and, first 
of all an age of gold. So universal was this tendency 
in the days of Solomon and later, that the Preacher 
rebuked its unreasonableness, in the earnest words: 
“Say not thou, What is the cause that the former 


| days were better than these? for thou dost not in- 
quire wisely concerning this.” 
5 


Don’t spend your 
strength in an effort to account for a state of things 
which has no reality in actual fact.—S. S. Times. 


Is not a soul to be deemed halt and lame, who 
hates voluntary falsehood, and is extremely indig- 
nant at himself and others when they tell lies; and 
yet receives involuntary falsehood, and does not 
mind wallowing like a swinish beast in the mire of 
ignorance, and has no shame of being detected ?— 
Plato. . 


THAT man is great and he alone, 
Who serves a greatness not his own 
For neither praise nor pelf; 
Content to know and be unknown ; 
Whole in himself. 
—Owen Meredith. 


The fairest action of our human life, 
Is scorning to revenge an injury; 
For who forgives without a further strife, 
His adversary’s heart to him doth tie; 
And ’tis a firmer conquest, truly said, 
To win the heart than overthrow the head. 
—Selected. 


Marcaret Bricut-Lucas has been president of 
the British Women’s Temperance Association for 
two years. 
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THE LOON, OR GREAT NORTHERN DIVER. 
From the article on “Bird Music” by Simeon 
Pease Cheney in the Century we quote the following: 
“The loon is not a singer, but his calls and shoutings 
exhibit so great a variety of vocal qualities that we 
must consider him a member of Nature’s orchestra. 

“In the summer of 1887 I spent a few weeks on 
the borders of Trout Lake, St. Lawrence County, N. 
Y. This beautiful little island-dotted lake, some 
three miles long, has been inhabited for years by three 
or four pairs of loons. There they lay their eggs and 
rear their young, and there I found a good opportun- 
ity to study them. On one occasion a small party 
of us discovered a nest. When we were yet a good 
way off the wary sitter slid from sight into the water, 
darted along beneath our boat, and was far out into 
the lake before she came to the surface. The nest, 
simply a little cavity in dry muck, was on the ruins 
of an old muskrat house, not more than eight or ten 
inches above the water. There were two very dark 
eggs in it,—never more than two are found in the 
nest of the loon,—nearly as large as those of a goose. 

“The time of sitting, as I was informed, is four 
weeks. Wilson says of the loons that ‘they light 
upon their nests;’ but a careful observer, who had 
several times seen the female make her way from 
the water to her nest, told me that they shove them- 
selves to it on their breasts, very much as they push 
themselves in the water. I was also informed that 
the young are never fed upon the nest, but are taken 
to the water on the back of the mother, where they 
remain and are fed for a time, and then are launched 
upon the waves for life. At this age one can row up 
to them and take them in the hand, which they de- 
light in, giving hard nips with their long and limber 
bills; but when a month old they seem as wild and 
cunning as their parents.” 


“Ou, it’s very easy for you to trust God for your 
daily bread, when you always have a comfortable 
balance in your favor on your bank account!” This 
is a common enough complaint of poor and perplexed 
and harrassed souls, when counseled to cast off their 
cares on God. But it isa very mistaken complaint. 
It is not easy for the well-to-do person to trust God 
for his daily bread, just because it is so entirely easy 
and natural for him to trust his bank balance. In 
fact, our opportunity of trusting God is just in pro- 
portion to our occasion for anxiety. And so it is that 
our Lord says- “ Blessed are ye poor.”—Selected. 


For he that once is good is ever great.— Ben Jonson. 


Tae Lavanda, or ceremony of washing the disci- 
ples’ feet, is still observed by the Pope once a year. 
It is a mere show or state ceremonial, and a great 
outrage on sacred things. No one is allowed to attend 
but the élite of Catholic Europe, in court or evening 
dresses. At this splendid piece of pageantry, the 
pontiff uses a golden ewer and basin; everything is 
well prepared and highly adorned, perfumes and 
nosegays of flowers are in profusion ; and the whole 
forms a revolting contrast to a work of humiliation 
and charity.—Roper’s Romanism in Rome. 


! 
| 
| 
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| Sun, Tenth month 231, says: 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—John G. Whittier, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Howard Association of London regarding the society’s ser- 
vices, says: “I like practical Christianity and true follow- 
ing of the Master. I weary of creeds and dogmas more 
and more. I love the old way of Grellet and Woolman, 
but have no controversy with others. I am now in feeble 
health. My work is done. I wish it were better done, 
but I trust, and am thankful that I cannot glory in my- 
self. My sole trust is in the goodness of God.” 

—There is a complaint that the new movement among 
women has produced a dearth of the maiden aunt. In- 
stead of devoting her time and strength to the needs of 
her relatives she is writing, or clerking, or teaching, or 
in any other direction devoted to the enlargement of her 
sphere; all of which is pleasant for the maiden aunt, but 
inconvenient to her relatives, who feel an affectionate 
claim upon her services without pay.— Boston Journal. 

—It is estimated that owing to the low state of the Nile, 
260,000 acres of land in Egypt will remain uncultivated 
next year. 

—A dispatch from Wilmington, Del., to the New York 
[here was a menagerie at 
Chestertown, Md., one day last week, and with it were 
seven elephants. Their car was run alongside a locomo- 
tive. One of the elephants put his trunk out through a 
crevice in the car, reached over to the tender of the loco- 
motive, lifted the lid of the water-tank, and helped him- 
self. The other six elephants did the same, and in a short 
time the tank was dry. The train hands did not see the 
performance, and only when the engineer tried to start his 
engine did he find that the water was gone. 

—The president of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia has asked the Clarks of Cambridge, Mass., their 
terms for a 42-inch lens, and the Clarks have replied that 
they can make it in five years for $100,000. This lens, 
eight inches larger than the Lick observatory giant, would 
give the university the distinction of owning the biggest 
telescope in the world. It is proposed to build an observa- 
tory on one of the lofty mountains near Los Angeles. 

—As a part of their botanical training,’ says Garden 
and Forest, ‘‘ the students of the Miller manual labor school 
of Albemarle county, Virginia, have prepared a collection 
of the native woods of their county, including more than 
eighty specimens, for the Richmond exposition. The 
woods are prepared in blocks, in radial sections, with neat 
labels, giving the botanical and common name. Tha ex- 
tent of the collection illustrates the richness of the forests 
of the foothills of the Blue Ridge in arborescent species.” 

—‘“ Pundita Ramabai,’’ says the New York Sun, “ the 
high-caste Hindu woman who spent two years soliciting 
funds for the establishment of a school in India for the 
education of Hindu widows, has returned to India with 
$50,000. The churches of San Francisco contributed more 
than those of any other city, and she was helped by the 
influence of well-known residents, notably Major-General 
O. O. Howard, who gallantly championed hercause. From 
California she went to Oregon and obtained gratifying con - 
tributions there.” 

—Word has been received in El Paso, Texas, from 
Washington, that the Director of the Geological Survey is 
of the opinion that the recently conceived plan of con- 
structing an immense dam across the Rio Grande at or 
near El Paso is perfectly practicable, but he thinks that 
the question of conflicting water rights must first be set- 
tled by the enactment of a general law of Congress. The 
chief purpose of the dam would be to irrigate the valley 
for about fifty miles and furnish motive power. It would 
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also prevent destructive floods below El Paso, and settle 
the Mexican boundary question by keeping the river in 
its proper channel. Ht is proposed to make the dam an in- 
ternational affair. 

—Major J. W. Powell, of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
has recently written an interesting letter to the Kansas 
City Times in regard to the reclamation of arid lands. He 
says that it is an error to suppose that tree-planting, be it 
ever so extensive, can materially increase the rain-fa]] in 
a given section. The great service of tree-planting is to 
equalize the atmospheric conditions and preserve for 
longer use the amount of rain that falls. Irrigation and 
tree-planting, according to his conviction, will, in a few 
years, reclaim many areas now waste-land and convert 
them into productive farm and pasture lands.—The Ameri- 
can 


~The total number of immigrants who arrived in the 
United States during the nine months which ended on 
September 30th last, was 432,802, against 411,282 during 
the corresponding period of 1887. Of the whole number 
of arrivals this year, 61,532 were from England and Wales, 
62,423 from Ireland, 19,320 from Scotland, 85,098 from 
Germany, 57,801 from Sweden and Norway, 41,293 from 
Italy, 32,097 from Russia, and 34,702 from the Austrian 
Empire. The total number of immigrants who arrived 
in this country in September last was 39,865, against 48,- 
443 in September, 1887. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Tue yellow fever does not yet disappear from Florida, 
but on the contrary reports of its prevalence now come 
from points on the upper St. John. In Jacksonville, 36 
cases and 4 deaths were reported on the 28th ult. Total 
cases to date, 4,095; deaths, 352. Ten new cases of yellow 
fever were reported in Gainesville on the same day. Sev- 
enteen cases and two deaths had been reported at Enter- 
prise within the preceding forty-eight hours. Official re- 
ports also give word that the fever exists at Baldwin,—a 
place on the railroad west of St. John. 

On account of a letter written toa person in California 
it is expected that the British Minister to this country, 
Lord Sackville, will be replaced,—one report says by Sir 
Charles Tupper, of Canada. The California party asked 
Lord Sackville’s judgment as to how he should vote, and 
the latter indicated his preference for Mr. Cleveland. 

THE convention of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, in New York, adjourned last week. Frances E. 
Willard was reelected President. Among the resolutions 
adopted were approval of woman suffrage, and national aid 
to public schools where it is needed, and a condemnation 
of the export, (from any country), of intoxicating liquors 
to Africa and other uncivilized countries. The difference 
of opinion as to “No party” and “ Third party ”’ action 
was again developed, but a large majority favored the 
latter. 

Frese difficulty is now (Tenth month 30th) feared at 
Chicago, from the newly hired street-car men on the 
Yerkes lines. They are dissatisfied over their wages and 
other matters. 

DANIEL HAND, an aged man residing in Clinton, Conn., 
formerly a merchant in the South, has given one million 
dollars in good interest-bearing securities, to be held in 
trust and known as “ The Daniel Hand Educational Fund 
for Colored People,” the income only to be used for the 
education of colored people in the Southern States. The 
trustees are the American Missionary Society. This is said 
to be “ the largest gift ever made in this country by a liv- 
ing donor to a benevolent society.”’ 








SAMUEL H. ALBRO, of New York, whose nomination as 
Superintendent of Indian schools failed of confirmation 
by the Senate, has been appointed to that position by the 
President and will enter upon his duties at once. 

Joun Guy Vassar, “ the last of the Vassar brothers,’’ 
and nephew of Matthew who founded Vassar College, died 
on the 27th ult., at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., aged 77. He was 


| a bachelor, and leaves a large fortune, part of it, it is pre- 


sumed, to the College. 


Two well-defined earthquake shocks were felt in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, on the night of the 28th. Ob- 
servers at one point say the shocks were felt at 11.25 
o'clock, and were preceded by a rumbling sound, and three 
distinct oscillations were felt, followed by a tremulous 
movement. Others who were on the street say the move- 
ment was preceded by two reports, not unlike those of a 
heavy gun or thunder, and then camea distinct movement 
of the ground. 


THE vessel on which the Babylonian expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania set sail for the Orient was 
wrecked on the night of September 29th, on a rock off the 
Island of Samos in the Mediterranean sea. After thirty- 
six hours of waiting a Turkish brigantine took off the pas- 
sengers and landed all in safety on the island, where they 
still were on October 2d. Much of the baggage and scien- 
tific apparatus of the party was lost or damaged. 


NOTICES. 


*.* The annual meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of First-day schools within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting will be held in Race street meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 3d, 1888, commenc- 
ing at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Interested Friends are cordially invited to attend. 

S. RAYMOND ROBERTs, 
CLARA B. MILLER, | Clerks. 


*.* Clerks of unions composing Philadelphia First-day 
School Association and Superintendents of schools not 
connected with any union within its limits, will please 
send annual reports with as little delay as possible to 

S. RayMonpD Roserts, Clerk, 
26 West Johnson street, 
Germantown, Philadelph 


POWDER 
Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 

hort weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 
RoYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


A marvel of purity, strength, and 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. “Capital, $500,000 (Full pat.) 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 

AND amount of t the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts genera 
Trust and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
from the assets «f the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 


DIRECTORS: Thos. Woodnutt, 
Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J H. Catherwood, Chas. H. Banes, Lawrence Lewis, Jr 
Charles Platt, Joseph S Harris, Charles Huston, Francis B Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. H. Ingham, Alan Wood, Jr. 


re 


This ‘Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over Two AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. g@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. a | 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. _ Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE 


[INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000, SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GIRARD "geaeneanee 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, ""ictnettcstand ewer waiver nanwats 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET Solicitor, GEorGE TUCKER BISPHAM 


CARPETINGS. | CARPETINGS. 


WILTONS, . . wt; 
THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- (a AXMINSTERS, . . = 50 
KET ALWAYS HERE. haiayes Sore: of: 10 to $7.50 
ro , 0 cts. to $1.35 
WE carry a full assortment of BIGE- \ , TAPESTRY “ : ; 60 to 85 cts. 


LOW and LOWELL BODY ae 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. _ Bae , INGRAINS, . 3 s 40 to 75 cts. 


These makes are well known to be “Y@ Has Cocoa and Napier Mattings. Lino- 

superior to all others. > 5 /eums and Oil Cloths. Lace Curtains 
A great variety of Smyrna Door- REx from 90 cents a pair upwards. Win- 

Mats from 50 cents to $1.00. Smyrna dow Shades and Curtain Poles. 

Rugs from smallest to largest size, $1.00 up. We Furnish a good Spring roller shade, made 


— 6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 
The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- | 


GAOT: cicedity of tong MARERT GTRERT, will | THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


find him here and ready to give all who call his JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
best attention. 1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 
518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Capital and Surplus, . . . . . - $1,175,000. 
3,333,534, 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
4 great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you 
yx cannot get here, write for wants. 
A anaes ——— ae with all 
; ie a ie e cultural implement buil- 
The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture Bonds of this aie age «ders inthe U.S. 


company are secured bya special deposit of First ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
Mort gages, held by the Mercantile Trust Co., of New | — : z 
oa » > 
York, as Trustees, for the security of the bond holders: Clement A. W oodnutt, 
the mortgages thus held are on property, the cash value UN DERTAK ER AN D EMBALMER 
§ 
of which is two and a-half times the amount of the ; sienna 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Assets,. 





mortgage. The security is ample. 








ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS , ~ = as 
Wo. HAcKER, HOTA. WM. HEACOCK, 2es~ 


JOHN M. SHRIGLEY 


aan UNDERTAKER, 


CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
eo | No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JAMES SCHLEICHER, 


Wu. P. BEMENT, 
R. L. AUSTIN. aa 








E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 
| The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 


’ 
FRIENDS CALENDAR FOR 1888 a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
NOW READY. very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, givingacare- | and nothing known to be u nworthy is admitted. The 


fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 


i) RR o . ac : . 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. paper now goes to about 3300 persons, ré aching, say, 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 


| 
: . | ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 

Containing an account of the times and places of holding | i ; eee ae 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 | ment. Ba" When our readers answer an advertiser, 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. | please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888, | ‘isement in this vaner.“ou 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FOR SALE BY WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 8% in- 


ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JoBBinG ATTENDED To. Blackberries, etc., etc. 
1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE, 


in| clans, | SURE PARRT 2.0.0 


1541 N. 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. ath 
a. -| QUEEN & 00.924 Cuestwurst 
HENRY C. ELLIS, 


ri 
. 


HOUSF AM Ogi gdkbura 








Residence, 404 











